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LUTHER AND THE DIET OF WORMS. 


THE celebration of the fourth centennial of Luther’s birth- 
day is a noteworthy event. Especially noteworthy, since the en- 
terprise of substituting another foundation for that upon which 
Christ himself had placed his Gospel, begun at the Diet of 
Worms by Dr. Martin Luther, has proven an unsuccessful ex- 
periment. For it is evident now to the whole world that the 
faith of his followers in Christianity grows fainter and fainter. 
This is conspicuously true of the children of the cradle of Pro- 
testantism, his own countrymen, who are notorious for their in- 
difference to Christianity. There is scarcely any one doctrine 
held as of Christian faith by the father of the Reformation that 
his offspring have not repudiated, or are not prepared to re- 
pudiate on the first convenient occasion. They treat Luther’s 
doctrines with the same courtesy with which he treated the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church. The more active intellect of 
| Protestants everywhere to-day questions not so much this or 
that doctrine of Christianity as the why they are Christians at all! 
They are for the most part convinced that Protestant principles 
furnish no solid reasons why they are still Christians. There are 
so-called orthodox Protestant sects which are willing to receive 
_ as members of their churches persons who make no profession 
| Of any doctrines of a distinctive Christian character whatever. 
Thinking and religious men who feel an uncontrollable reluc- 
_ tance to give up the Christian religion begin to ask if it be not 
| possible to defend its divine claims on Catholic principles. Not 
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a few of this class, finding, on mature investigation, this to be the 
fact, reverse the religious revolutionary movement of the six. 
teenth century by becoming Catholic. The alternative now star- 
ing intelligent Protestants in the face is this : either they must en- 
ter into the fold of the Catholic Church to remain Christians, or 
become agnostics, which isa mild word for atheists. The founda- 
tions designed by Dr. Martin Luther for Christianity, after three 
long centuries of experience, have crumbled away entirely, not- 
withstanding there are Christians, apparently intelligent, who 
celebrate with unusual ¢c/at the fourth centennial birthday of the 
pseudo-Reformer! This is noteworthy, a very noteworthy, a 
most noteworthy fact, worthy to be recorded for the memory of 
future generations. 

“Luther’s appearance before the Diet of Worms,” so writes 
Mr. Froude, “is one of the finest, if not the very finest scene in 
human history.” His view of this scene is correct, if “ to cleave 
a creed into sects, and fool a crowd with glorious lies,” is a work 
worthy of the effort of a true Christian and a sincere lover of 
his race. But from a Christian point of view the most pitiable 
spectacle that has happened since the heresiarch Arius denied 
the divinity of Christ before the Council of Nice was Luther's 
appearance before the Diet of Worms. What else at bottom was 
this scene than a crafty attempt to shift the authority of Christ’s 
church as the divinely authorized interpreter of revealed truth 
to the questionable suggestions, not to say illusions, of Martin 
Luther’s imagination ?—a position which, viewed in its logical 
consequences and practical results, was an effort, under the plea 
of a resuscitated and purified Gospel, to undermine the Christian 
church, to repudiate the Christian religion, and to deny Christ. 

When Martin Luther appealed at the Diet of Worms from 
the jurisdiction of the court to the Scriptures, from the autho- 
rity of the church to his own individual judgment; when he 
said, “ Prove to me out of Scripture that I am wrong, and I 
submit,” it might be fairly asked, Why this appeal? Was not 
the court legitimate? Was it not called by the proper au- 
thorities? Was it not rightly organized? Was not the law 
which would have ruled in his case, in accordance with imme- 
morial usage, with right reason, with the ‘jurisdiction of the 
state and of the church of Christ? If every accused per- 
son could change both court and law to suit his purposes, where 
would there ever be one found guilty? Men might with just 
alarm ask: What, in this case, would become of society, what 
of civilization? The appeal of Dr. Martin Luther before the 
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Diet of Worms was an artful dodge in order to escape legiti- 
mate jurisdiction, an impartial trial, a just judgment, and a pos- 
sible, not to say a probable, condemnation, and, should he prove 
contumacious, serious consequences. 

Luther showed a certain kind of bravery in appearing before 
the Diet of Worms, but, mark you, it was only after he had ob- 
tained from his political friends a safe-conduct. He lacked the 
courage of his opinions, and his political protectors showed no 
little discretion and dexterity in hiding him for their future 
political use so effectually that no trace of his whereabouts was 
discoverable. Luther, instead of fearlessly defending his convic- 
tions, played cunningly into the hands of the German potentates, 
and Christianity and humanity have paid bitterly during three 
centuries for this “ fine scene” enacted in Germany. 

What gave birth to Protestantism was the radical spirit of 
free individualism against the divine authority of Christ’s church; 
hence the encouragement that it everywhere bestows upon apos- 
tates, such as an Achilli, a Gavazzi, or a Loyson. All heresies 
receive a welcome from its partisans, and every heresiarch finds 
an asylum in its bosom. It always abets fresh divisions and 
tends to create new sects. This is why it lends its sympathy to 
the “ Old Catholic movement,’’ and fosters it as much as it can, 
It curries favor with the state in hopes of obtaining power, and 
whenever or wherever the state usurps authority over the 
church it hails the act and expresses its delight, as is ex- 
emplified to-day in Prussia, in Italy, in Belgium, in France, and 
throughout the world, by its promoters in the public press. It 
is its nature to breed dissensions; it lives in insurrections and 
rejoices in revolutions. The specific work of Protestantism is 
destruction, and what is called to-day orthodox Protestantism will 
in three generations, more or less, be limited most likely to some 
obscure sect. The rest of the world will be either Catholic or 
atheist. 

We do not hesitate to say “ Catholic or atheist,” because he 
who denies the truths of revealed religion will be led to deny 
the’truths of reason, as the truths of divine revelation and the 
truths of reason spring from the same source, and once united, 
as they are in Catholicity, they are logically inseparable. Hence 
from the denial of the church follows the denial of the divinity 
of Christ ; from the denial of the divinity of Christ follows the 
denial of the Most Holy Trinity ; from the denial of the Trinity 
follows agnosticism, and agnosticism is the next lowest step of 
descent into atheism.. Hence no man who thinks can deny the 
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Catholic Church and maintain Christianity upon a consistent 
basis. Protestantism in its logical outcome is a protest against 
all religion. 

But the question might be asked here, Were not the people of 
the colonies of this country guilty,-in the political order, of the 
same blunder in separating from England? No! Because En- 
gland had first violated the acknowledged constitutive laws which 
had from time immemorial governed the political society of En- 
glishmen. It was upon this ground that the colonists took their 
stand and made their appeal to the civilized world. They only 
claimed the rights which belonged to Englishmen, and, after all 
redress had been sought in vain, they rightly separated from 
England and refused to be treated as slaves. The rightfulness 
of the position of the colonists English statesmen of to-day do 
not hesitate to acknowledge, and to condemn the wrong which 
their predecessors attempted to commit. The spirit of the 
American government was not revolutionary. The American 
system of government differs from others in a more strict appli- 
cation of the great truth of the rights of man as taught by the 
common authority of the sages of the past in connection with 
the principles of political society. 

Luther had no such grounds to stand upon to justify his 
secession from the church of Christ. The church never did, and 
from the nature of the case neyer will, violate the constitutive 
laws of her government; because she is divine. It is absurd to 
suppose that Christ will go back upon his own work. Did the 
church refuse to abolish the abuses complained of? The calling 
of the General Council of Trent, and its conscientious labors, as 
is witnessed to by its decrees de reformatione, are the sufficient 
answer. The church is the only organic body where reform is 
always in order, and, in the nature of things, separation never ! 

The reply of Simon Peter to our Lord may be appropriately 
and justly quoted in this connection. When our Lord inquired 
of his apostles, “ Will you also go away?” Simon Peter an- 
swered him: “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life.” Separation from the Catholic Church 
means, logically and practically, no church. No church means 
no Christianity. No Christianity, among intelligent men, means 
no religion at all! 

Separation from a political government is one thing ; separa- 
tion from the church of God is quite and altogether another 
thing. For men are competent to form a political government, 
but to make the church, which is the organic issue from that 
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bond of union of men with God which makes them children of 
God—that the only-begotten Son of God alone can do. The 
separation of the colonies from England has no parity of reason 
and bears not the remotest analogy with the Protestant position 
towards the Catholic Church. The religious revolution of the 
sixteenth century was both wrong in principle and wrong in its 
procedure. It was the greatest of blunders, and, like all here- 
sies, is rapidly terminating in self-extinction. There has been no 
movement whatever which has started in the spirit of Protes- 
tantism that has not ended in ruin. 

It is a misapprehension common among Protestants to sup- 
pose that Catholics, in refusing the appeal of Martin Luther at 
the Diet of Worms, condemn the use of reason or individual 
judgment, or whatever one pleases to call that personal act 
which involves the exercise of man’s intellect and free-will. The 
truth is, personal judgment flows from what constitutes man a 
rational being, and there is no power under heaven that can 
alienate personal judgment from man, nor can man, if he would, 
disappropriate it. The cause of all the trouble at the Diet of 
Worms was not that of personal judgment, for neither party put 
that in question. The point in dispute was the right application 
of personal judgment. Catholics maintained, and always have 
and always will maintain, that a divine revelation necessitates a 
divine interpreter. Catholics resisted, and always will resist, on 
the ground of its incompetency, a human authority applied to 
the interpretation of the contents of a divinely-revealed religion, 
They consider such an authority, whether of the individual 
or the state, in religious matters as an intrusion. Catholics 
insist without swerving upon believing in religion—none but 
God! 

Let us not be misapprehended on this delicate and most im- 
portant point. The application of reason to the interpretation 
of the contents of a divine revelation is one thing. The applica- 
tion of reason to the evidence that God has made a revelation is 
quite another matter. The use of reason in the first supposition 
reduces the truths of divine revelation to the truths of reason, 
and this is rationalism pure. The other use of reason, to in- . 
vestigate and make ofe’s self certain that God has made a reve- 
lation, is of obligation and consistent with Christianity, which 
proclaims both the truths of reason and truths above the sphere 
of reason, but these latter, the revealed truths, to be received 
solely upon the authority of God, the revealer, who cannot 
deceive nor be deceived. No rational creature feels any bond, 
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age in believing what is above and beyond the grasp of reason 
upon the veracity of his Creator. 

This can be easily shown, and in a few words, by an analysis 
of the foundation of an act of Catholic faith. The Catholic faith 
rests upon three elementary facts—the competency of human 
reason, the infallibility of the church, the veracity of God. He 
who undermines either one of these three positions destroys the 
Catholic faith. A Catholic who does not hold to the compe- 
tency of human reason in its own sphere, upon sound philoso. 
phical principles, is bound to hold it upon religious grounds, for 
he has no other competent voucher than reason for the divine 
claims of the Catholic Church. This is one of the essential 
principles of the Catholic Church, that she is accompanied with 
ample evidence of her divine character to elicit from reason an 
act of assent which excludes all rational doubt. As a divine 
revelation springs from a source above the sphere of reason, it 
necessitates a divinely-authorized and divinely-assisted interpre- 
ter and teacher. This is one of the essential functions of the 
church, which Christ planned and the Holy Spirit incorporated, 
and with which Christ promised to remain until the consumma- 
tion of the world. As to the veracity of God, the third essen- 
tial element of Catholic faith, this is involved in the very idea 
of God’s existence, which reason is competent to demonstrate. 
Cleared, then, from all extraneous matter, the main point in dis- 
pute between Catholics and Protestants is this: Catholics main- 
tain the necessity of the divine authority of the church in a re- 
vealed religion such as Christianity, against the introduction of 
human authority to be exercised, not upon the fact of revela- 
tion, but upon the contents of divine revelation. 

If you ask how the so-called Reformers could venture to sub. 
stitute the private judgment of man in the place of the authority 
of the church within the sphere of revealed religion, when with- 
out exception they held man to be “totally depraved,” we 
reply, in the words of the Protestant historian Guizot, “ The Re- 
formation did not fully receive its own principles and effects.” 
That is, the Reformation was an insult to the common sense of 
mankind ! 

This, then, is the rational genesis of the Catholic faith. With- 
out the competency of reason, within its proper sphere, one can- 
not know with certitude the church of Cheist. Without the 
divine authority of the church of Christ all cannot know with 
certitude all the truths of divine revelation. Without the vera- 
city of God one cannot believe without doubting what God ha» 
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revealed. An act of Catholic faith includes necessarily each and 
all of these indubitable sources of truth. Hence when a Catholic 
makes an act of faith he says: “O my God! I believe without 
doubting all the truths which the Catholic Church teaches, be- 
cause thou hast revealed them, who canst neither deceive nor be 
deceived.” An act of Catholic faith is the synthetic expression of 
the highest value of human reason, the greatest dignity of man, 
the divine character of the Christian religion, and the supreme 
claims of God upon his rational creatures. Thus Catholics alone 
can point to their first principles and boldly admit all the conse- 
quences which rightly flow from them. Catholics cannot with- 
hold the exercise of their faith without doing violence to the 
dictates of reason. This agrees with what a celebrated Scotch 
metaphysician said to some ministers who visited him in his last 
sickness. ‘“ Gentlemen,” said he, when they pressed the subject 
of religion on his attention, “ were I a Christian it is not to you 
I should address myself, but to priests of the Catholic Church; 
for with them I find premises and conclusion, and this I know 
you cannot offer.” 

Another source of misapprehension of the Catholic Church 
frequent, not to say common, among Protestants is the supposi- 
tion that its authority is made a substitute for the guidance of 
the indwelling Holy Spirit. How many Protestants who pass 
for intelligent persons suppose that to make one’s salvation se- 
cure and certain as a Catholic all that is required is blindly to 
follow the authority of the church and abandon one’s conscience 
to the direction of her priests! They imagine the Catholic 
Church is a sort of easy coach, in which one has only to enter 
in order to be landed without exertion safely within the portals 
of paradise! Nothing is further from the truth than this idea, 
for it can easily be shown that the internal guidance of the Holy 
Spirit is thoroughly maintained and faithfully carried out in the 
Catholic Church only. 

What, then, is Christian perfection, or sanctity, or holiness, 

«according to the Catholic idea? Holiness consists in that state 
of the soul when it is moved inwardly by the Holy Spirit. 
Read the lives of her saints, Christian reader, if you desire to see 
this conception of Christian perfection practically illustrated. 
What else are the different religious orders and communities 
which she so carefully provides for her children who feel called 
by a divine counsel to a life of perfection, than schools wherein 
the principle of the internal guidance of the Holy Spirit is more 

practically applied and more strictly carried out than is else- 
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where found possible?—spiritual schools in which men and 
women are rendered, not, as some foolishly fancy, stupid or 
degraded, or taught to destroy nature, or governed by arbitrary 
authority, but where souls are trained to follow faithfully the 
inspirations of the Holy Spirit; where nature is completed and 
perfected by the contemplation of its divine Archetype; where 
men and women, Christian souls, are taught not to be slaves to 
animal gratifications, but with high minds “to be strengthened 
by God’s Spirit with might unto the inward man.” 

The Catholic idea of Christian perfection as a system is built 
up, in all its most minute parts, upon the central conception of 
the immediate guidance of the soul by the indwelling Holy 
Spirit. The Catholic Church teaches that the Holy Spirit is 
infused into the souls of men, accompanied with his heavenly 
gifts, by the instrumentality of the sacrament of baptism. These 
are the words of Christ: ‘ Unless a man is born of water and the 
Spirit he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” Thus a man 
becomes a child of God, according to the teaching of Christ, 
not by right of birth, but by the rite of baptism. By the crea- 
tive act man is made a creature of God; by the indwelling pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit man is made a Christian, and, having 
taken up his abode in the Christian soul and becoming its abid- 
ing guest, he enlightens, quickens, and strengthens it to run in 
the way of perfection, which high estate is attained first by the 
practice of virtue in bringing the appetites of man’s animal 
nature under the control of the dictates of reason. It is by the 
practice of virtue man is rendered, before all, a perfectly rational 
being. The men who kept under the control of reason the 
animal propensities of their nature by the practice of virtue 
illustrate the pagan ideal man. Zoroaster, Gautama, Confucius, 
Socrates, Plato, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, and many other 
worthies of antiquity attained to a greater or less extent this 
ideal of man. Christian souls, by the practice of recollection, 
prayer, fidelity to divine inspirations, moved and aided by the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, render the dictates of reason submis- 
sive, pliant, and docile to the teachings and guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, until this becomes a habit and, as it were, spon- 
taneous. Thus Christian souls, by the interior action of the 
Holy Spirit, attain perfection—that is, become divine men! This 
is the ideal Christian man, the saint! 

The key to all the secrets of the economy of the Catholic 
Church concerning spiritual life is here exposed. Hence the 
reception of the sacraments, the exercise of church authority, 
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and the practice of virtue are never presented as a substitute, 
but as subservient to the immediate guidance of the soul by the 
indwelling Holy Spirit. 

But suppose there is a conflict between the divine external 
authority of the church and the inspirations of the abiding 
Holy Spirit in the soul, what then? Be a little patient, Catholic 
readers ; having answered the present calumny thus far, let us 
pursue it to its remotest corners of concealment. What then? 
Why, then the reign of nonsense! For if the Holy Spirit acting 
through the authority of the church as the teacher and inter- 
preter of divine revelation contradicts the Holy Spirit acting in 
the soul as its immediate guide, then God contradicts God! 
Can anything be more absurd than this supposition? It is 
enough to know that the action of God in the church and 
the action of God in the soul never have and never can come 
in conflict. 

One more question or doubt, and we pass on. But it might 
be objected that the Catholic Church hitherto described on these 
pages is the Ideal Christian Church, and not the Roman Catho- 
lic Church! To this we reply: The Roman Catholic Church 
is the Ideal Christian Church in so far as the Ideal Christian 
Church is not an abstraction but existing, as it must, in men, 
women, and children, such as we are. Blindness to this plain 
truth is one of the main reasons why many fail to see the Catho- 
lic Church as she is, and entertain so many absurd and foolish 
notions about popes, priests, and Catholics generally. This 
blindness is one of the principal causes of the revolt of the six- 
teenth century, and demands more diffuse treatment, which we 
will now bestow upon it. 

It has already been shown that Christ dwells in his church 
as the soul dwells in its body. But it must be borne in mind 
that the soul is not the body. So Christ is the soul of the 
church, but existing in her members, men, women, children, 
such as we are, ignorant, weak, with propensities and passions 
leading to the commission of sin unless kept under control. The 
popes, the cardinals, the bishops of the Catholic Church, and her 
people, are not angels dropped down suddenly from the skies, but 
Sinners, and saved, if saved at all, solely by the grace of Christ. 
If St. John, the beloved disciple, could say with truth, “If we say 
we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us,” 
how much more we! Our Lord himself puts into the mouths 
of his disciples, when teaching them how té pray, this petition: 
“Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass 
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against us.” No man prays to be fargiven for what he has not 
done. 

“ All the beauty of the king’s daughter is within, surrounded 
with variety.” The human side of the church is therefore a mix. 
ture of good and evil. Christ himself: has compared his church 
to a field of wheat in which tares spring up with the wheat. The 
wheat sown was good, but tares came up also. But how came 
thetares? “ Anenemy,” said our Lord in reply, “has done this.” 
Shall the tares be separated from the wheat? No, he answers, 
let them grow together until the harvest time comes. Then the 
wheat will be garnered up in the barns, and the tares be cast into 
the fire. This is a picture of the church. Good Christians are 
the wheat. They hear the word of God and keep it. They will 
be garnered into the mansions of paradise. Bad Christians are 
those who are deaf to the word of God, listen to the tempter, 
follow their passions. These are the tares, which will be cast 
into the fire. This is the sifting Christ will not fail to make of 
the members of his church at the day of judgment. In the mean- 
time the wheat and tares, good and bad Christians, occupy the 
same field. 

The idea of a church whose members are all saints is an 
abstraction which has never existed upon this earth. It has 
no record in history, no warrant in Scriptures, and contradicts 
the prediction of Christ when he said: “ Scandals must come.” 
Hence sensible and well-informed persons are not surprised to 
find abuses, corruptions, scandals among the members of the 
church. No instructed Catholic will hesitate to admit, though 
with grief and sorrow, that there have been evil-disposed men in 
the church as popes, as cardinals, as bishops, as priests, as people. 
He dreams who imagines there ever was a time when the mem- 
bers of the church upon earth were all angels or saints. 

Such a state of things did not exist in Christ’s own day. 
One whom he himself had chosen to be an apostle was Judas, 
the traitor. Peter, the prince of the apostles, denied Christ 
thrice. The Scriptures say that Christ upbraided the eleven 
because of their incredulity and hardness of heart: “they did 
not believe those who had seen him after he had risen.” 

Such a state of things did not exist in apostolic times. St. 
Paul says that there were sins committed by the Corinthian 
Christians “the like of which was not among the heathens.” 
Among his own perils he counts those from “ false brethren.” 
Again, he writes: “ Ye have heard that Antichrist shall come: 
even now there are many Antichrists.” The sect of Ebionites, 
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which existed in his day, denied the divinity of Christ, looked 
upon Paul as an apostate, and rejected all the gospels except 
that of St. Matthew. There were those who called themselves 
Christians in apostolic times, and who protested against the 
doctrines of the church; some denied her authority, others pro- 
claimed themselves to be the true church. 

Such a state of the church did not exist in the fourth century, 
when the divinity of Christ was controverted and denied by the 
Arians. This error was embraced by entire nations; kings, em- 
perors, priests, bishops, patriarchs held it ; ecclesiastical assem- 
blies declared Arianism to be the true faith. Constantine, the 
first Christian emperor, banished Athanasius, the champion of 
the orthodox faith. But did the church succumb? Not at all! 
Conflict with error, abuses, and disorders is the lot of the church 
of Christ upon earth. It is for this reason she is called the 
militant church. Those who look upon the primitive church as 
the ideal church, exempt from abuses and corruptions, only dis- 
play their ignorance of ecclesiastical history. As in the past, so 
in the present, her enemies will be made to serve her cause. 
When the church is disfigured by calumny she becomes better 
known; when wounded she conquers; when most destitute of 
all human help she is most powerfully aided by God. 

The church of Christ on the divine side is always perfect, on 
the human side always imperfect. This is why reform in the 
church is always in order, separation never! 

The nature of the church being understood, we can now take 
another step and ask: Shall we find errors, abuses, and corrup- 
tions in the church in the sixteenth century? Evidently there 
must have been. It would be the greatest of all marvels if there 
had not been such. But were the evils of that period worse, 
more crying, than at any other period? This is a grave and 
most pertinent question, and, lest our answer should be suspect- 
ed, we will let a Protestant of our day, well versed in history, 
answer this question in his own words, “It is not true,” so says 
N. Guizot in his History of European Civilization, “that in the 
sixteenth century abuses, properly so called, were more numer- 
ous, more crying, than they had been at other times.” 

To obtain a correct idea of the condition of the church at 
this epoch let us set down naught in malice, but look the truth 
squarely in the face, and also extenuate nothing. The principal 
evils then complained of were the following: too great a diffu- 
sion of indulgences; plurality of ecclesiastical offices; irregu- 
larity of the lives of ecclesiastics; corruptions of the Roman 
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court. There will rest no doubt upon the mind of an impartial 
person that these evils did then exist, if he will take the time and 
pains to read the letters of the popes, the decrees of the councils, 
provincial and general, and the lives of the saints of this period, 
say from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century inclusive. 

One step more. Had the church within herself the means to 
reform these abuses and evils, or was it necessary to go outside 
her pale to accomplish this desired purpose? It would be a pity 
if the church had not, for in that case she would be less wisely 
organized than the state. Every properly organized state pro- 
vides itself with the means for the reform of any evils which may 
spring up within its own body, without necessitating recourse to 
revolution. Such was the foresight and care of the fathers of 
our republic that they not only provided means for reform, but 
even for the change, or even abolition, of the form of our politi- 
cal system by a two-thirds vote of the States. They acted upon 
the intention of removing all reasonable excuse for revolution, 
Now, Christ, who knew what was in man and foresaw the scan- 
dals that must arise—can it be supposed for a moment that he 
acted with less prudence, sagacity, and wisdom? It was in view 
of this that the late Bishop Dupanloup said: “ The church is 
the only society upon earth where revolution is never necessary 
and reform is always possible.” 

What were the means provided by her Founder to bring 
about reforms? First, her pontiffs. Second, her providential 
men and women—her saints. Third, her councils, national and 
general. These latter gave birth, if M. Guizot is to be consid. 
ered an authority, to modern representative political govern- 
ments. But were these means employed in the church at this 
period? A general council, the Council of Trent, was called in 
1545. What kind of men composed it—were they intelligent, 
earnest lovers of truth, and sincere in their desire for the re- 
form of abuses? Here are the words of the English historian 
Hallam on this very point: “No general council,” says Hal- 
lam, “ever contained so many persons of eminent learning as 
that of Trent; nor is there any ground for believing that any 
other ever investigated questions before it with so much patience, 
acuteness, and desire of truth. The early councils, unless they 
are greatly belied, would not bear comparison in these charac- 
teristics.” One thing is historical: the reform inaugurated by 
the decreés of the Council of Trent was radical and complete— 
so much so that the abuses then complained of ceased to exist. 
“ The decrees of the Council of Trent,’’ so says the Protestant 
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German historian Ranke, “‘ were received by the spiritual princes 
of the empire, and from this moment began a new life for the 
Catholic Church in Germany.” During the same period pro- 
vidential men and women labored incessantly in the different 


‘ countries of Europe for the purification of the church. We give 


alist of these; though incomplete, it is sufficient to show that 
there has scarcely been an epoch in the whole history of the 
church when she could exhibit an equal galaxy of great men and 
great women—we mean great saints ! 


SAINTS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

Spain, B. Charles Spinola, 

B. Lawrence of Brindisi, 

B. John Marinoni, 

St. Andrew Avellino, 

St. Camillus of Lelli, 

St. Mary Magdalen of Pazzi, 

B. Sebastian Valfré, 

St. Leonard of Port Maurice, 

St. Catherine of Ricci, 

St. Cajetan, 

B. Hyppolitus Gallantini, Congre- 
gation of Christian Doctrine. 

St. Francis of Paula, of the Minims 
of Calabria. 

Holland—Martyrs of Gorcum, , 

Nicholas Pieck, 

Jerome Werdt, 

Antony Werdt, 

Thierry Van Emden, 

Willehad Danus, 

Godfrey Mervel, 


St. Ignatius, 

St. Francis Xavier, 

St. Francis Borgia, 

St. Teresa, 

St. John of the Cross, 

St. Peter of Alcantara, 

St. Thomas of Villanova, 

St. Lewis Bertrand, 

St. Paschal Baylon, 

St. Francis of Solano. 

B. Peter Claver, 

St. Joseph Calasanctius, of the 
Pious Schools. 


France, 
St. Jane, Queen, 
St. Jane Frances of Chantal, 
St. Vincent of Paul, 
St. Francis of Sales, 
St. Francis Regis. 


Germany. | Antony Hoornaer, 
B. Peter Canisius. Francis De Roye, 
Portugal. Cornelius Wyk, 
St. John of God. eee 
Father John, 
Poland. Adrian Beek, 


, ot. Stanislas, 
St. Josaphat. 


Italy. 
St. Pius V., 
St. Philip Neri, 
St. Felix of Cantalice, 
St. Aloysius, 
St. Jerome Emiliani, 
St. Catherine of Genoa, 
St. Charles Borromeo, 


Godfrey Van Duynen, 
Adrian Wouters, 
James Lacop, 

John Oosterwyk, 
Leonard Vechel, 
Nicholas Van Peppel. 


America. 
St. Rose of Lima, 
St. Alphonsus Toribio, Arch- 
bishop of Lima, 
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As to the supreme pontiffs of the Catholic Church, Because 
aman is called to occupy the chair of St. Peter he is not for 
that reason a great saint. A man may bea pope and his life be 
far from what it ought to be as a good Christian, and, above all, 
what it ought to be as one occupying so exalted a place in the 
church of God. Not all popes have been, like St. Peter, martyrs 
or saints, but a large number of them have been. The line of 
popes have been men far above any other line of rulers, in great- 
ness, in virtue, in intelligence, which can be named in the history 
of mankind. This is no boast, but sober truth admitted by com. 
petent and non-Catholic authorities. Leo X., who. was pope at 
the period under consideration, was, according to men able to 
form a good judgment, more brilliant as a prince than as a Chris- 
tian pontiff. Notwithstanding a Protestant, Roscoe, wrote an 
eulogistic biography of Leo X., and non-Catholic writers of history 
have spoken of him and his pontificate with praise, yet Catholics 
remember his career with feelings of sadness rather than those 
of gratification. But it is the remark of Ranke “ that since his 
time the lives of the popes have all been above reproach.” 

This now brings Martin Luther upon the scene. Who was 
he? Martin Luther was born in Eisleben, in Germany, in 1483. 
His parents were pious, honest, poor people, and sent Martin to 
school at an early age. For among a Catholic people ignorance 
is looked upon as a disgrace, and ignorance of what one ought 
to know and can know is held to beasin. But if Martin’s pa- 
rents were poor, we are curious to know how they could pay 
for his schooling. They had not to pay. There were in those 
Catholic times free schools. There never was atime among a 
Catholic people when a bright boy could not get, provided he 
was in earnest about it, a free and good education. No people 
hold knowledge in so high honor as Catholics, 

The sudden death by a stroke of lightning of a friend, with 
whom Martin was walking, caused the thought of eternity to 
impress itself upon his mind as it never had done before. He 
thereupon resolved to give himself wholly to God and his di- 
vine service. To accomplish this purpose most perfectly he 
joined the Augustinian friars, a community of priests following 
the rule given by the great St. Augustine. Luther at a proper 
age took the solemn vows, became a priest, was made a doctor 
in theology. Luther was now an Augustinian friar, an eloquent 
preacher, a professor of theology, and a man of no mean repute. 

Pope Leo X., who then occupied the chair of St. Peter, pro- 
claimed an indulgence. It was made known in Germany bya 
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Dominican friar named Tetzel. Tetzel was a man of zeal, well 
yersed in theology and gifted with eloquence. The people came 
in crowds to hear him and to gain the indulgence. Doubtless 
then, as now, there were Catholics who were more intent upon 
gaining the benefits of the indulgence than upon the dispositions 
which it required. This need excite no surprise, for then, as 
now, many people neglected to be instructed in their religion; 
then, as now, there were priests who-neglected to instruct their 
people. 

But how is this? You only mention the abuse of indulgences, 
when the thing itself is an offence in the nostrils of all true and 
sincere Christians! So much the worse, then, for such Christians. 
But suppose you tell us what is this thing which is so offen- 
sive to sincere Christians? Why, everybody knows that! No 
matter, tell us what “the thing itself is.’ Why, an indulgence 
is a license-from the pope, for a stipulated sum of money, to 
commit crime. On this point any number of Protestant autho. 
rities, theologians, preachers, historians, literary men, poets, etc., 
might be quoted in confirmation of what we have said is an in- 
dulgence. Catholics may be negligent and ignorant, but here is 
a specimen of wilful ignorance which surpasses all we have ever 
met with among Catholics! An indulgence a license to commit 
sin for money! This is a falsehood cut out of whole cloth. He 
who entertains such an idea of indulgences should never again 
speak of wilful ignorance! For an indulgence refers neither to 
the present nor future commission of sin at all. It refers only to 
the punishments of sin for which the sinner has truly repented 
and has received God’s pardon. An indulgence is nothing less 
or more than a release from the temporal punishment due to 
sin repented of sincerely and pardoned by God. Why, is that 
all? Itis, And the strangest of all is that objections should be 
made to the Catholic idea of indulgences by those who profess 
to believe that all that the greatest sinner has to do to receive 
full pardon and plenary indulgence for all his sins, past, present, 
and future, is to have faith! Such is the omnipotence attributed 
to arr act of faith by those who believe in “ justification by faith 
alone.” What hypocrisy to roll up the whites of one’s eyes in 
a pretence of holy horror at the Catholic doctrine of indulgences, 
which is severity itself compared with their sweeping act of 
faith which alone suffices to wash all a man’s sins away, and 
put him at once, without penance or purgatory, into the company 
of the angels in heaven! 

But if one must be in a state of grace to gain an indulgence, 
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was there not a certain sum of money also required? This is a 
question of some interest, and we would like to know what the 
Roman pontiff did with the money thus obtained. This is no 
mystery. It was devoted to pious uses. “Pious uses!” Sup. 
pose you be a little more specific? Well, some was spent in the 
erection of public hospitals, some was spent in building bridges, 
some was spent in building churches, and some was spent in 
wars against the Turks. Is that all? No, there is something 
more it would be well for you to learn. Why, what is that? 
It is that you owe it in all probability to the money spent in de- 
fence of Christendom against the threatening Turks that you are 
not to-day a follower of the false prophet Mohammed. What! 
it is due to indulgences that Iam not a Turk? In all sober truth, 
yes! 

But after this episode let us proceed with our narrative. 
Tetzel, the Dominican, was the promulgator in Germany of the 
indulgence proclaimed by Leo X., which owed its origin, it is 
said, to his great desire to complete the magnificent church of 
St. Peter’s at Rome. Would to God that Leo X. would be the 
last to wreck his reputation upon increasing too exclusively the 
material grandeur of the church of God! Tetzel is charged 
with having employed extravagant language in his harangues, 
for which, it was said, his ecclesiastical superiors rebuked him, 
and poor Tetzel died of a broken heart. 

Germany at this moment was in an uneasy state. This in- 
dulgence proclaimed by Leo X. was looked upon as an abuse, 
particularly so by the secular princes, who, with their gaunt 
purses, saw with feelings of reluctance money taken from the 
pockets of their German subjects and employed in building 
churches in Italy. Luther’s voice was now heard. in attacking 
indulgences and crying out for reform! Reform was undoubt- 
edly needed. All the sincere and earnest Christians of that day 
were in sympathy with this cry. Luther’s position at that junc- 
ture of affairs was the right one. Listen tothe letter which he 
wrote in 1519 to the then reigning pontiff, Leo X.: 

“That the Roman Church,” he says, “is more honored ~ by 
God than all others is not to be doubted. St. Peter and St. Paul, 
forty-six popes, some hundreds of thousands of martyrs, have 
laid down their lives in its communion, having overcome hell 
and the world; so that the eyes of God rest on the Roman 
Church with special favor. Though nowadays everything is in 
a wretched state, it is no ground for separating from the church. 
On the contrary, the worse things are going, the more should 
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we hold close to her, for it is not by separating from the church 
we can make her better. We must not separate from God on 
account of any work of the devil, nor cease to have fellowship 
with the children of God who are still abiding in the pale of 
Rome, on account of the multitude of the ungodly. There is no 
sin, no amount of evil, which should be permitted to dissolve 
the bond of charity or break the bond of unity of the body. 
For love can do all things, and nothing is difficult to those who 
are united.” 

This letter has the true ring in it. The only position worthy 
of a true Christian and sincere reformer is within the church. 
Separation from the church is not reform. To stand up in 
God’s church and to cry out for reform of real abuses and scan- 
dals, fired with genuine zeal and pure love for the beauty of 
Christ’s spouse, is a noble attitude. Such zeal, such love, is 
capable of doing all things. Had Martin Luther fought it out 
on this line the name of Luther of Eisleben, the Augustinian 
friar, would have been handed down with benediction and 
praise along with the great names of Hildebrand, Bernard of 
Clairvaux, and Borromeo of Milan, to all future generations. 

But one is filled with astonishment in reading so strong and 
unanswerable a testimonial in favor of the Roman Church, and 
that from the pen of Martin Luther, and written in the year of 
our Lord 1519. Did he write it? One would scarcely credit 
the fact, were it not found in the History of the Reformation by 
that partisan, Merle d’Aubigné. Martin Luther wrote it ; was he 
an imbecile or a knave? Ignorant he was not. 

From a reformer Martin Luther became a revolutionist ; 
can you, honest reader, tell the reason for this change? Re-ex- 
amine the event and see, on sound, rational, Christian principles, 
if you can. 
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ANCIENT CELTIC ART. 


IT has been too much the custom to look on history as exclu- 
sively concerned with wars and politics. The lessons to be 
learned from the past are not confined to the rise and fall of 
states, and the characters and fortunes of statesmen and generals. 
Man has other fields of work in which the knowledge of what 
has been done by former generations is equally valuable to the 
present. Law, commerce, manufactures, science, literature, and 
art have each a history of their own as interesting as the subjects 
which have long been regarded as the proper province of his- 
tory. Nor is the value of such studies confined to their own 
departments. Each of them throws new light on the general 
current of human events, and enables us to understand history as 
we never could learn it from mere chronicles of political events. 
Science and scientists, law and lawyers, art and artists, are as 
much a part of humanity as politics and politicians, and the story 
of their progress in bygone days is as full of use to the men of 
the present. 

Especially, indeed, is this the case with art, which by its very 
nature is intended more for public use and instruction than for 
the gratification of the artist. Painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and music interest every class as well as their special professors, 
and there seems no reason why their history should not do so 
likewise. If men who have never seen a field of battle can feel 
an absorbing interest in the campaigns of Napoleon or Frederick 
of Prussia, men who have never touched a brush or chisel may 
find equal pleasure in the story of the works of Michelangelo or 
Titian. The interest attached to the history of art is not con- 
fined to its brilliant epochs or renowned artists alone. As in 
the history of nations, so in that of art, the key to great revolu- 
tions is often found in scarcely noticed periods, and a deeper 
interest frequently attaches to the obscure work of unknown 
artists than to the masterpieces of world-famed genius. Art- 
schools and national arts have vicissitudes of their own, which 
call forth our sympathies, as well as those of nations and indivi- 
duals. The bright promise of an age may be blasted by external 
circumstances or turned rudely from its natural course, and, on 
the other hand, the genius of a people may break forth in bril- 
liancy after centuries of oppression. National life and national 
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art are, indeed, so closely bound together that if we read the last 
aright it is often the best chronicle of the first, and, moreover, a 
chronicle which tells its story not in words but in works. 

In the history of Europe Celtic art occupies a place distinc- 
tively apart from that of other races, The sculpture, architec- 
ture, and ornament of the other western nations of the European 
continent are derived more or less remotely from the Roman 
art which for four centuries was spread like the Roman language 
from the Rhine and Danube to the Atlantic Ocean. The branch 
of the Celtic race settled in Ireland alone retained its primitive 
civilization unmodified by foreign influences during the existence 
of the Roman Empire. Thus its arts down to the twelfth cen- 
tury retain a stamp of originality wholly their own while essen- 
tially progressive. During the seven centuries of its existence 
as an independent Christian nation the buildings, the literature, 
the painting, sculpture, and ornamental art of Ireland were of an 
entirely distinct character from those of the contemporary Euro- 
pean races, and in many points far surpassed them in artistic 
merit. The amount of art-work done in Ireland during that 
period, if it is to be judged by the number of its remains that 
still exist, exceeded that of any other country north of the Alps. 

The disparity in this respect between England under the An- 
glo-Saxons and Danes—a period only one century shorter than 
the contemporary existence of the Christian Celtic kingdom in 
Ireland—is most remarkable. Though unlimited wealth and the 
talents of a host of investigators have been employed for the last 
two centuries in preserving the antiquities of Great Britain, 
while during the greater part of the time the Celtic remains of 
Ireland were wholly neglected or even wantonly destroyed, yet 
at the present day the collections of the English museums are 
decidedly inferior to the Irish, both in the number and in the 
artistic merit of objects contemporary with the ages of Irish in- 
dependence. In gold and bronze ornament and in illuminated 
manuscripts—the chief relics of the painter’s art in those early 
days—the contrast between the wealth of the two countries is 
astonishing. In buildings a similar state of things is found. 
While the closest research has failed to discover even partial 
remains of more than twenty Anglo-Saxon buildings, the face of 
Ireland is still dotted by several hundred more or less ruined but 
still existing Celtic edifices. Besides this, a large proportion of the 
antiquities preserved in the English museums are of Irish origin, 
and not a few of those Celtic works are among the choicest art 
treasures of those collections. The“ Book of Lindisfarne,” admit- 
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tedly the finest illuminated manuscript in England, is the work 
of the Irish monks who settled in Northumberland in the seventh 
century, and a similar origin is assigned to many of the so-called 
Anglo-Saxon works. Of the gold and bronze ancient works pre- 
served in the British Museum a large portion, if not the absolute 
majority, are of Irish origin. The collections on the European 
continent also contain numerous examples of Irish work ; indeed, 
in manuscripts some of them are even richer than those in the 
British Islands. Compared with the present time, indeed, the 
proportion of early art-works of Irish production is really won. 
derful. 

The early art-works of the Irish Celts carry us back to a time 
far beyond the beginnings of their written history. The earthen 
urns for holding the ashes of the dead, which are frequently dug 
up in every part of Ireland, show clearly that ornamental design 
was known and practised long before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity in the fifth century. While many of these urns are of the 
simplest form, others display a beauty of shape and an elegance 
of decoration that attest the existence of high artistic feeling in 
their makers. Nothing in their character implies any connection 
with the foreign works of a similar kind found elsewhere, and 
some of which are among the most valuable remains of ancient 
Grecian and Italian art. The form and the ernamental patterns 
of the Celtic urns are alike of home origin. One of the most 
beautiful is a little vase formed in the shape of the shell of the 
sea-urchin, and covered with patterns evidently copied from the 
markings of that most beautiful object. In size it is scarcely 
larger, being only two inches high and about three in diameter, 
thus giving an early instance of the patient elaboration of small 
objects which continued to the last to be characteristic of Celtic 
design. At the same time the beauty of its form offers a valu- 
able hint for modern designers, who are too apt to believe that 
they have exhausted all the resources of art when they have 
reproduced the forms sanctioned by the taste of ancient Greece 
and Egypt. 

The bronze weapons and tools, which are found in extraor- 
dinary abundance and variety, offer another class of examples of 
pre-Christian art. Iron, as it is well known from history, every- 
where superseded bronze as a material for weapons in Europe at 
an early date. Among the Romans it had done so at the time of 
Hannibal, two centuries before the Christian era, and among the 
Celts of Gaul and Britain iron weapons were commonly in use 
in the time of Czsar’s campaigns. Accordingly we cannot be 
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far astray in assigning the date of the latest of the Irish bronze 
swords and battle-axes to the commencement of the Christian 
epoch; and even on the existing examples many stages of pro- 
gress can be plainly traced, showing a much earlier beginning of 
Celtic art. For other purposes of a more purely ornamental 
character bronze continued to be used after its abandonment as a 
material for weapons, and, in fact, itso continues to be used down 
to the present day. In the Christian times it was extensively 
used in shrines, crosses, bells, and other ecclesiastical objects, and 
hence it is but natural to suppose that it was also employed in 
personal and other ornaments. Of such the museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy possesses a collection unsurpassed, if 
indeed equalled, anywhere. These metal works may thus be 
divided into those which are undoubtedly pagan, as weapons, 
tools, and objects found in pagan tombs, on the one hand; into 
Christian works, the exact date of some of which is well known ; 
and, finally, into those whose date may range from the earliest 
times of pagan Ireland to the last days of the Celtic monarchy in 
the twelfth century. Even in the latter class it is quite possible 
to assign at least the relative ages of many objects by compa- 
rison with those of the other two. Ornaments, such as rings, 
collars, and armlets, whose design corresponds closely with the 
patterns shown on the pagan weapons, may reasonably be as- 
signed to the same period; while those whose workmanship 
resembles that of the Christian shrines and crosses may fairly be 
regarded as contemporary with them. The successive develop- 
ment of ornamental forms which may readily be traced in a large 
collection enables us finally to assign with probability something 
like definite ages to the works whose character is intermediate 
between the pagan and the late Christian styles. Thus a pecu- 
liar form of head-dress, resembling a half-moon surmounting the 
forehead, was common in ancient Ireland; but while some of the 
specimens preserved are simple plates of thin gold, others are 
elaborately decorated with raised mouldings, rims, and buttons, 
sand finished with ornamental discs at the ends. As we know 
from the history of art in other countries that the invention of a 
new form of ornament in its plain state always precedes its modi- 
fication by decoration, we can conclude that the Irish embossed 
diadems are a later form of art than the plain crescents. The 
plainer forms may, of course, have continued in use side by side 
with the ornamented ones, but the introduction of the latter must 
have followed, not preceded, them. Another guide to the compa- 
rative age of ornamental work is to be found in the technical skill 
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displayed in its manufacture. Beauty of design may, indeed, be 
found in articles of rude workmanship, and baldness or positive 
ugliness may be associated with high mechanical skill of execu- 
tion; but those objects in which we find equal beauty of design 
coupled with superior finish are unmistakably later in point of 
time than their ruder prototypes. From the history of all 
schools of art that have run their course, whether in sculpture, 
painting, or architecture, we know that this is the case. The 
power of designing decays before that of mechanical execution. 
The school of Italian painting, for instance, has unquestionably 
fallen away since the time of Michelangelo and Raffaelle, as it 
unquestionably advanced from the time of Cimabue to the six- 
teenth century; but the mechanical part of painting has con- 
tinued to progress. The use of oil in coloring, the knowledge of 
perspective and anatomy—things unknown to men like Giotto and 
Fra Angelico—are familiar to the artists of the present day, whose 
talents are wholly inferior to those of the early masters. The 
same rule holds good, we believe, in all the fine arts, and by it 
we are enabled to trace with reasonable certitude the history of 
Celtic art in its existing remajns. As we find in works of the 
time immediately before the English invasion, such as the Cross 
of Cong, a taste and fertility of invention unsurpassed by any 
other remains of the school, coupled with a mechanical skill and 
a mastery of new elements of decoration not possessed by the 
earlier examples, it appears that, at least in ornamental metal 
work, Celtic art had been steadily progressive from the earliest 
times in spite of domestic turbulence and Danish invasions. Its 
decline began simultaneously with the establishment of the Nor- 
man foreign power in the country. It was “ extinguished, not 
decayed.” 

The ornament on the bronze weapons of the most primitive 
class is extremely rude, consisting merely of notches made by a 
chisel and arranged in a rude herring-bone form. In the axes of 
a later period this pattern is gradually developed into triangles 
of the chevron shape, and the edges are sometimes finished with 
a rope moulding closely resembling the pattern of the bracelets 
and collars of twisted gold wire which were a favorite ornament 
of the Celtic nations from the earliest times. The chevron pat- 
tern was worked out with still more finish on the trumpets 
which are very numerous in the collections of antiquities, but 
which, no doubt, continued in use long after the bronze weapons 
chad been abandoned. Some of these ancient trumpets, which 
_may have sounded the charge on Roman battle-fields, are won- 
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derful specimens of Celtic metallurgy. One in particular in the 
Irish Academy collection is fully eight feet long, and not cast in 
a mould, but riveted together with the utmost care. Neither 
weapons nor trumpets, however, can compare as works of art 
with other objects used especially for personal decoration. These 
include breastplates, bracelets, necklaces and armlets, pins, 
brooches, and numerous other ornaments, all worked out in a 
perfectly original style, and many of them beautiful examples of 
forms unknown in other schools of art-workmanship. <A favorite 
form of ornament on these is the divergent spiral or trumpet 
pattern, resembling in outline the shells of the snail set back to 
back. In bronze medallions four or more of these volutes are 
inscribed within a circle, and the combinations produced by 
other uses of this form are almost endless, and many of them 
most striking. 

The most remarkable, in an art point of view, of these ancient 
ornaments are the pins and brooches used for fastening the 
mantles. Of these several hundreds are exhibited in the Irish 
Academy alone, varying in finish from the plain skewer of 
bronze to the beautiful Tara brooch, several inches in diameter, 
and perhaps the most artistic ornament of the kind designed 
anywhere. In the earlier times the pins seem to have been alone 
used, and the manner in which the brooch was developed from 
them is shown most plainly by numerous examples. The plain 
pin or skewer was followed by a headed one resembling a 
modern breastpin, but cast solid in bronze. Both forms seem to 
have been elaborately finished at times, and some of the speci- 
mens are beautifully inlaid with silver, gold, and niello. The 
curves on thé shafts are varied and elegant in form, and a high 
finish was attained before the idea of connecting a ring with the 
pin was introduced. This, the earliest form of the brooch, at 
first was merely a small ring passing through the square head of 
a pin, and just large enough to turn freely around it. In this 
form of pin the ring, in fact, was a mere adjunct to the head ; but 
the hint it gave seems to have caught the fancy of the old Celtic 
goldsmiths, who gradually enlarged and decorated the ring until 
its diameter equalled the length of the pin itself. To provide a 
clasp was then all that was ‘required to transform the pin into 
a brooch, and that step was quickly taken. The ring brooch in 
turn was worked into new forms by succeeding artists. The 
ring was filled with tracery, either wholly or partially, and after- 
wards jewelled. Amber and enamel beads were set in its front, 
and raised patterns of tracery introduced in the centre. The 
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circular brooch having been thus elaborated, new forms equally 
original and graceful were derived from it. These were the snap 
or buckle brooches, which are among the finest specimens of Irish 
design. Some are formed in the shape of serpents, others pre- 
sent the favorite snail-shell pattern and numerous other forms. 
Indeed, the fertility of design displayed by the old Celtic artists 
even in these matters of personal ornaments is perfectly aston- 
ishing. In bracelets, in collars, in horse-trappings, in all the 
adjuncts of daily life that could possibly be decorated, art found 
employment, and it was an art that never seemed to content 
itself with the servile reproduction of old forms. Endless variety 
and uniform good taste were the most striking characteristics of 
Celtic art, if we except, indeed, the unwearied industry which 
never seemed to give up a work until it had been elaborated to 
the very utmost finish it was capable of receiving. 

Gold seems to have been among the earliest metals used in 
the decorative arts in Ireland, and the quantity of it so employed 
must have been very considerable. Even in the British Museum 
the majority of the ancient gold articles are Irish, while several 
hundred such are preserved in the various Irish collections. The 
amount of gold ornaments that from time to time are found in 
Irish bogs and under the surface of the ground, most of which 
have been sold to jewellers and melted down even during the 
last half-century, indicates a great abundance of the metal in 
former ages. Some goldsmiths estimate that they have pur- 
chased as much as fifty thousand dollars’ worth of such relics 
during the present century. On one occasion, about thirty-five 
years ago, a hoard of golden ornaments, valued at over fifteen 
thousand dollars, was found while excavating a railroad cutting. 
The personal ornaments of gold do not present many art features 
to distinguish them from those in bronze and other metals such 
as have been just described ; but it is different with the ecclesiasti- 
cal ornaments, into the composition of which the precious metals 
usually enter more or less. These present distinguishing art 
features which make them worthy of special notice, and, indeed, 
they include the art masterpieces of ancient Ireland. They may 
be divided into reliquaries, chalices, processional and other 
crosses, episcopal crosiers, and some smaller articles. The reli- 
quaries of Celtic Ireland that have been preserved were mostly 
cases for books, though shrines for portions of the bodies of 
saints were also made, and one or two are still preserved. The 
special veneration for books transcribed by their early saints is, 
however, a peculiarly Celtic feeling, analogous to that which gave 
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to bishops and abbots their title, not from their respective sees or 
abbeys, but from their founders. The most celebrated of these an- 
cient books was the copy of the Gospels known as the “ Domnach 
Airgid,” which is said to have been brought to Ireland by St. Pat- 
rick himself and given to one of his disciples. Whatever truth 
may be in that statement, there can be no doubt but the copy of 
the Gospels believed to have been thus brought to Ireland is of 
the highest antiquity. A few leaves of it have been deciphered, 
but the mass of them are glued together by time into a solid mass 
which it has not been deemed well to disturb for the present. 
As it is unbound, it was originally enclosed in a wooden box, 
which in the twelfth century was cased in a metal shrine of rich 
design. This second cover was again covered in the fourteenth 
century by a still richer case; and thus the relic proper con- 
sisted of a book enclosed within three cases, the inmost plain, 
the second or twelfth-century addition of copper and silver, and 
the outside of silver relieved with gold. The latter is entirely 
Celtic, as well as the two inner cases, though made for the 
abbot of Clones a full hundred and fifty years after the Norman 
invasion. His name and that of the maker, John O’Bardan, are 
both inscribed on the top of the case and worked into its orna- 
ment. Though the whole size of the “ Doninach ” is only nine by 
seven inches, the artist has wrought figures of eleven saints 
around the Crucifixion on the top, and a figure of the dove above 
the head of the crucifix is formed into a reliquary for some small 
object. Scenes from medizeval lives of the saints are represented 
on one end, and from the lives of the Irish founder of the church 
of Clones and St. John the Baptist on the other. The front is 
occupied by the figure of a horseman in the Irish dress of the 
time, the details of which are carefully worked out ; and, besides, 
there are circles filled with grotesque heads and enamelling, the 
whole forming a striking monument of careful industry and 
design. 

A scarcely less interesting historical object, of the same class 
gs the “ Domnach,” is the “Cathac,” or shrine of the psalter, be- 
lieved to have been written by St. Columba (Columcille) in the 
sixth century. Like the former, it consists of a silver case adorn- 
ed with bas-reliefs and enclosing the wooden box in which the 
vellum book was deposited. The book itself is in better pre- 
servation than that enclosed in the “ Domnach,” which is all the 
more remarkable from the use to which it was put for many cen- 
turies. It was, in fact, the battle-standard of the clan O'Donnell, 
and was carried on many a hard-fought field down to the close 
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of the sixteenth century. The silver case itself was made in the 
eleventh, and thus we have an example unique in history of a 
national standard preserved unscathed through over five centu- 
ries of war, and, indeed, through twice that period as far as the 
book which formed a part of it was concerned. 

It would be too long here to enter into a description of the 
other ornamented book-caskets which still exist in the museums 
of Ireland and other countries. The reliquaries proper, such as 
were used in other Catholic countries, were also a favorite labor 
of the Celtic artists, and specimens are preserved which may be 
fairly described as magnificent types of medizval art. A class 
of objects on which the skill of the metal-workers was much em- 
ployed both in Ireland and in other countries was the episco- 
palcrosiers. The crosier of William of Wykeham, the celebrated 
architect-bishop of Winchester, is still counted among the finest 
specimens of English art in the middle ages. Several similar ob- 
jects of at least equal merit are preservedin Ireland. That made 
for the bishop of Limerick in the fifteenth century, and still in 
the possession of his successor, is a fine example of later Celtic 
work. The pastoral staff of the abbots of Clonmacnoise, dating 
from the eleventh century, is still finer. The ornamental crosiers 
in Ireland were really cases for the old staffs of the first bishops 
or abbots of the sees or monasteries, which very frequently were 
preserved as relics through many ages. ° The staff of St. Patrick 
himself was thus preserved in Dublin down to the middle of the 
sixteenth century, when it was burned by the.malevolence of the 
then governing fanatics. 

Great as was the skill shown in the objects already mentioned, 
it was surpassed by the workmanship of the processional cross 
made for the archbishop of Tuam in 1123, and which is perhaps 
unequalled in its kind anywhere. It is about three feet high and 
covered with tracery in gold of patterns whose exquisite finish 
and variety of design are simply bewildering. One face alone 
contains forty-six panels of open work, none of which is in any 
way a copy of the other, though the general character of the 
whole is preserved with consummate art. A crystal case on the 
centre enshrines a relic of the true cross, and jewels and enamels 
are freely employed in other places, giving the whole a character 
of the utmost richness without the least appearance of barbaric 
ostentation. The interlaced patterns of filigree are worked out 
with a finish of detail peculiarly Celtic, and even under a power- 
ful lens it is impossible to find a trace of careless execution in 
the smallest parts. A chalice with two handles, found in Long- 
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ford, and thence mows as the Ardagh Chalice, is an anita fine 


‘specimen of work in its kind. It is made of four metals, copper 


and brass being the basis of the work, on which the ornaments 
are raised in silver and gold. It isa good deal larger thana 
modern chalice, and is hemispherical in shape. <A band of gold 
filigree runs around the cup and another around the stem, and 
circular medallions in low relief are disposed between the two. 
As an example of the combination of simplicity of form with the 
most elaborate ornament it would be hard to equal even at the 
present time the beauty of this triumph of old Celtic design and 
workmanship. 

The painter’s art was chiefly employed in Ireland on the illu- 
mination of books, of which several beautiful examples are still in 
existence. Indeed, the illumination of manuscripts was the only 
kind of painting known north of the Alps for several hundred 
years. Painting in oil, as it is well known, was only discovered in 
the fourteenth century, and fresco, though it continued in use in 
Italy, was hardly known elsewhere in western Europe down to 


the thirteenth century. Though distemper colors were used as 


a means of wall decoration in Ireland, they have mostly perished. 
In Cormac’s Chapel there are, indeed, traces of former coloring 


still visible, but there is only one picture, properly so called, of 


Celtic production now remaining in Ireland. This is a repre- 


sentation of the martyrdom of St. Sebastian, on the walls of the 


abbey of Knockmoy in Connaught, and, though interesting as 
preserving the dress of the time in which it was painted, it is in 
too dilapidated a state to enable us to draw any conclusion from 
it respecting the position of painting in ancient Ireland. The 
case, however, is very different with the illuminated manuscripts, 
many of which are preserved in Trinity College and in the Royal 
Irish Academy, as well as in numerous museums and libraries 
both in England and on the Continent of Europe. The Ambro- 
sian Library at Milan, the Royal Library of Turin, the National 
Library at Paris, and the old monasteries of St. Gall in Switzer- 
land, Rheinau in Germany, and many others, contain numerous 
valuable specimens of Celtic art in this line, and in England itself 
the Irish manuscripts known as the Books of Lindisfarne and 
Durham are recognized as the choicest works of the kind which 
that country possesses. 

The practice of decorating books by ornament had been fol- 
lowed extensively by the ancients, but it assumed greater impor- 
tance after the downfall of the Roman Empire. The first steps 
taken were confined to writing the first words of a chapter or a 
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page in a different-colored ink from the rest. Afterwards the 
initial letters were enlarged and made ornamental by the addi- 
tion of flourishes and color. Ornament was next carried around 
the margin of the page, forming a kind of frame for the text itself, 
and finally miniatures and pictures of various kinds were in. 
troduced to illustrate it. From the fifth century down to the 
close of the sixteenth the ornamentation of manuscripts was an 
important part of the painter’s art in every country of Europe. 
Many of the great Italian artists of later times, including Giotto, 
Fra Angelico, and Perugino, employed their talent on the minia- 
tures of books, and the practice was only abandoned after the in- 
troduction of wood and steel engraving on paper. But even the 
finest illustrated works give a faint idea of the glories of the me- 
dizeval illuminations which were their prototypes, and which for 
over a thousand years were the chief art-works of the whole 
of western Europe. 

Celtic illumination, like the other Celtic arts, has a distinctive 
character of its own. It borrowed nothing from Byzantine or 
Italian painting, and it produced forms of ornament wholly un- 
known to those schools. The rudeness of its early attempts 
shows clearly the want of any model in pre-existing art, while its 
masterpieces are wholly unrivalled in their kind either for origi- 
nality or for exquisite finish. An Irish manuscript in St. John’s 
College in Cambridge, which belongs to the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury, shows a representation of the Crucifixion which might well 
be the work of an infant, but was apparently the best attempt the 
writer could make, though the writing itself is by no means bad. 
Other books show a marked improvement on this primitive style 
of art, though of course perspective was unknown in those early 
pictures. The ornament gradually assumed a definite though 
by no means a mechanical type. Narrow bands interlaced diago- 
nally, serpents intertwined in peculiar knots, and the double spiral, 
which is such a marked feature of all purely Celtic ornament, 
were the main elements of the border decoration, and can be re- 
cognized at a glance as Celtic by a trained eye. The initial letters 
were magnified to a size unknown in any other style, and filled in 
with tracery in almost endless patterns, until each of them became 
a veritable picture, covering often an entire page. Some of these 
ornamented letters are twelve or fifteen inches in height, and de- 
signed with an endless variety of form and ornament. Besides 
these ornamental letters small decorations in the form of animals, 
plants, or geometric tracery were used to fill up the broken lines 
at the ends of paragraphs, and pictures illustrative of the text 
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were frequently made part of each page. The copy of the Gos- 
pels known as the “ Garland of Howth,” which was written in the 
seventh century, is the rudest of the illuminated manuscripts in 
the Trinity College library, but its borders are marked by the 
distinctive Celtic tracery, as well as the more elaborate works. 
The Books of Durrow, of Mac Regal, of Dimna and Armagh are 
all beautiful specimens of illumination and far superior in execu- 
tion to the “ Garland of Howth.” The “ Book of Lindisfarne,” in 
England, is reckoned by Mr. Westwood, one of the best authorities 
on the subject, as the finest illuminated work in that country, but 
he adds that it is undoubtedly Irish itself. The “ Missal of St. 
Columban,” an Irish saint of the sixth century, and founder of the 
monasteries of Luxeuil in France and Bobbio in Italy, is also a 
beautiful work. It is in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, in Italy 
—for the old Irish books lie scattered far and wide over Europe. 
But the masterpiece of the Celtic school is undoubtedly the copy 
of the Gospels on vellum known as the “ Book of Kells,” from the 
ancient monastery in which it was long preserved and where it 
may have been written. It is in the library of Trinity College, to 
which it was presented in the reign of James I. by Archbishop 
Ussher. 

The style of decoration of this-wonderful book is unlike any- 
thing which we are in the habit of seeing elsewhere in pictorial 
art. It has no resemblance to the miniatures of Italian art, and 
but little to the illuminated missals of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries of France and Germany, yet the beauty of its designs 
and the perfection of its work strike an impression of admiration 
mixed with wonder on every one who examines its pages. One 
is literally dazzled with the beauty and harmony of its coloring, 
the wonderful intricacy yet perfect symmetry of its lines, and 
the boldness with which mere letters are converted into works 
of the highest art. Nearly every one of its three hundred and 
thirty pages contains ten or twelve illuminated capitals, not one 
of which resembles another in finish, yet each is unrivalled else- 
where in ornamental lettering. The same variety is seen in the 
borders, in the figures of animals and flowers at the ends of 
broken lines, and in the small pictures of the Gospel scenes scat- 
tered over the pages. But the most wonderful parts of the 
whole are the four pages prefixed to the four Gospels, each of 
which is occupied by two or three initial letters wrought into a 
picture of surpassing beauty. The various shades of vermilion, 
crimson, blue, yellow, green, purple, and orange are blended 
with rainbow-like brilliancy through a network of tracery so 
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fine and yet so accurate that it resembles the perfection of the 
most delicate flower rather than the work of a human hand. As 
in the works of nature, so in these marvellous pages, the use 
of a powerful microscope only brings out features unobserved at 
first from their minuteness, but fails to show a single false stroke, 
or even wavering line, in its delicate traceries. Animals, birds, 
serpents, foliage, human faces, and angelic forms are blended 
with its lines in a composition which has no sign of confusion in 
its marvellous intricacy. It is, indeed, the very perfection of the 
draughtsman’s skill, such as elsewhere has no parallel in the whole 
range of art. 

The age of the “ Book of Kells” is unknown, but mention is 
made of it in the Irish annals in the year 1002 as already com- 
pleted, though how long before we have no means of learning. 
Though the later manuscripts still preserved fall short of its 
finish, many of them, such as the “ Gospels of Ricemarch,” exe- 
cuted in the eleventh century, are very beautiful works and show 
no trace of the formal copyism which is the sure mark of a decay- 
ing art. After the Norman invasion, however, Irish illumination 
seems to have quickly perished. The works executed after that 
date are few in number and show scanty traces of the exuberant 
fancy and patient industry so marked in the old manuscripts. 
It was not that illumination as an art had been abandoned, for 
many most beautiful works of the kind were produced in other 
countries fer fully four centuries afterwards; but the purely Cel- 
tic style seems to have been unable to survive the destructive 
influences of foreign rule and endless war. The more delicate 
art of painting seems to have been the first to succumb, for, as we 
have seen, metal work of a purely Celtic character was execut- 
ed for several centuries afterwards. The school of illuminated 
painting, which for centuries had been unrivalled in Europe, 
passed into speedy decay, and was at length so forgotten in its 
native land that its very existence was doubted in the last cen- 
tury. More recent investigations have in our own days been 
successful in calling attention to its merits, and thus throwing 
light on one of the most interesting chapters in the history of 
European art. 

Celtic sculpture is not less peculiar in its character than the 
other branches of the fine arts, and it bears the same stamp of 
laborious finish and endless variety. Colossal statues like those 
of Egypt, or even the life-size sculpture so common in Roman 
art, seem to have been little used among the Irish Celts. What- 
ever, indeed, they may have done in the way of religious art’ 
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in that branch was destroyed by the fanaticism of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. But it does not seem that statuary 
was ever much practised in ancient Ireland. Stone-cutting and 
moulding had been in use among the pagan Celts, and it was 
to elaborating it into relief carving of natural objects, and finally 
of the human figure, that their descendants turned their efforts. 
In their more ornamental buildings flat surfaces were covered 
with tracery hardly less elaborate than the metal shrines and 
illuminated writings which seem to have suggested its use. But 
it is in the detached monuments erected to record public events 
or to mark the tombs of the mighty dead that the best and most 
characteristic sculptor’s work was employed. The crosses, cov- 
ered with relief pictures, in stone, which were the favorite monu- 
mental form in the days of old, are still numerous in Ireland and 
constitute almost as typical a class of its antiquities as the round 
towers themselves. A modern artist has engraved twenty- 
three of those monuments of Celtic times, and he has by no 
means exhausted the list. Every stage of progress in this form 
of monument is represented in existing examples, from the plain 
Cross of Finglas, and the flat stone marked with incised lines 
which covered the ordinary graves, to the combination of sculp- 
ture and ornament of the finest kind on the crosses of Tuam and 
Monasterboice. In some of the erect monuments the form of 
the flag is scarcely different from that laid over the graves. In 
others the form of the cross is marked by four circular holes in 
a plain slab, which in yet other examples is developed still more 
by projections at the top and sides in continuation of the arms. 
The next step was to give the body of the stone itself a circular 
form, with the ends of the arms projecting beyond it; and finally 
spandrels were pierced within the circle itself, giving the well- 
known form of the Celtic cross surrounded by a circle. It is on 
crosses of this form, which itself was evidently the outcome of 
considerable practice in monumental work, that the sculptured 
decorations were chiefly executed. We fortunately know the 
date of several of these, from which we can form an idea of the 
condition of the art at different ages. The great cross at Clon- 
macnoise, erected as a memorial of the monarch of Ireland, Flan, 
in the year 912, is indeed a beautiful work, but its execution is far 
surpassed by that of the crosses of Monasterboice and Tuam. 
The latter, having been erected in 1123, indicates that a progress 
had been made in sculpture almost up to the date of the Norman 
invasion. The Tuam cross is estimated to have been thirty feet’ 
in height, though it has been diminished by subsequent breaking, 
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while the Clonmacnoise and most of the other crosses are not 
over twelve or fifteen feet. The finest examples are, perhaps, the 
three crosses still standing in the graveyard of Monasterboice, 
near Drogheda, where generations have uninterruptedly found a 
resting-place from the present day back to a dim and unknown 
antiquity. Headstones erected by residents of New York and 
New Jersey over the graves of their relatives stand under the 
shadow of these Celtic monuments which have weathered the 
storms of at least eight hundred years. It must be said that, in 
an artistic view, the contrast between the baldness and poverty 
of the modern monuments and the elaboration and grace of the 
old crosses is anything but flattering to the work of the pre. 
sent time. The ancient crosses are covered with figures in small 
compartments; in fact, they might be called pictures in relief 
rather than anything else. None of the figures exceed fourteen 
or fifteen inches in height, but they are worked out with an elabo- 
ration and spirit that are wonderful. The panels are divided by 
mouldings, and parts of the flat sides are also covered with in- 
terlaced ornament by way of relief to the monotony of such 
a number of figures. The mouldings, in the form of interlaced 
serpents with heads between their coils, are more like the work 
of a skilful painter than of a stone-cutter, and still retain their 
clearness of outline unaffected by time. The most remarkable 
thing about those crosses, however, is the skill with which any- 
thing of confusion or pettiness is avoided in such a variety of 
ornament. No other school seemed to possess this power of 
elaborating details with subordination to the general composition 
in the same degree as the old Celts. The result was the same 
whether they wrought in colors, in metal, or in stone, and it is 
the feature in their works which most conclusivély shows the na- 
tive artistic feelings of the race. 

The decay of the once flourishing Celtic arts after the Nor- 
man invasion is most remarkable. Working in a track of their 
own during at least seven centuries, they had achieved results 
which gave promise of a still higher development in the increas- 
ing civilization of the middle ages, when their growth was sud- 
denly arrested. The thirteenth century was, indeed, the golden 
age of medizval art. The finest cathedrals of Europe, the sculp- 
tures of Rheims and Bourges, the glories of stained glass in the 
Holy Chapel of Paris, and all the noblest works of art in the 
middle ages belong to the thirteenth century, which may fairly 
be regarded as one of the greatest epochs of art. It was pre- 
cisely at the commencement of this period, when the elements of 
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the civilization that had been gradually forming itself on the 
ruins of the Roman Empire were opening into maturity, that the 
native Celtic art, which had shown the greatest originality of all 
in western Europe, was suddenly crushed. It would be too 


‘Jong to attempt here to investigate the causes of this decay. 


The art of illumination was the first to perish, and the Celtic 
style of building and sculpture speedily followed. In ornamental 
works of metal it lingered on, though with diminished perfection, 
for some centuries, and did not wholly disappear until the de- 
struction of the Irish monastic schools under Henry VIII. On 
this subject, however, deeply interesting as it is, we shall not 
here enter. Our purpose is simply to show the character of art 
as it was developed by the Celtic mind in the last independent 
Celtic nation, and we shall not, therefore, pursue its history 
beyond the revolution which established a foreign race and alien 
arts on the soil of Celtic Ireland. 





OUR GRANDMOTHER'S CLOCK. 


Our grandmother’s dear old clock was an object of childish 
reverence to the grandchildren whose home she came in her 
old age to share; and to have grandmother was to have her 
clock, for if anything had happened to her old clock it would 
have broken her heart. This old clock was brought with-other 
less sacred household gods when the spirit of adventure had 
seized upon grandfather and made him leave the honored bor- 
ders of old Virginia for a home in the far West. Like other 
pioneers, he builded better than he knew, and the little village 
where he invested his modest fortune had grown and prospered 
far beyond anything he could have dreamed. 

.~ At many a “children’s hour” or on rainy afternoons we chil- 
dren would gather around grandmother’s big chair and listen to 
the stories of the old Virginia days, when she was a. young girl 
in her mother’s home; for those days were full of stirring inci- 
dents—the days of the Revolution. The time when we used to 
listen to those stories was before the late war came, with its more 
recent thrilling episodes and wonderful successes, to cast into 
the background the heroism of the Revolutionary war. Grand- 
mother knew many stories and anecdotes of the courage and 
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fidelity of the patriots who had stood side by side, heart with 
heart and shoulder to shoulder, through all the dark hours of that 
war. 

There in sight of the old clock we often listened to those sto. 
ries, and to the story of the part that old clock had played in our 
family history—a part which had caused it to be loved and cher. 
ished almost as if it were a living thing’and had known and sym- 
pathized in the joys and sorrows of a life lengthened beyond the 
threescore years and ten. Many a scene had it contemplated 
from its quiet corner! And now that all the actors in those 
checkered scenes of the past were gone except one feeble old 
woman, the clock seemed to have about it sothe of the pathetic 
dignity of the dear, white-haired old lady who loved it. The 
hours and days that the faithful hands had marked as they moved 
around the face of the clock, while they took from her the charms 
of youth, only added sweetness and grace to grandmother’s soul; 
and in her serene and beautiful old age, having learned to 
accept all things as coming through a Father’s wisdom, she now 
could quietly wait the hour when she should hear its familiar 
“tick” for the last time, and there should be ushered in for her 
the life where should be time no more, and the light that makes 
all clear should shine for her. The following is the story, which 
I shall relate in substance, and as nearly as my memory will 
allow, in grandmother’s own words: 

I wish that I could describe the old home at Mount Airy 
so that my dear children might know how wonderful it all 
was. Far away in the distance could be seen the Peaks of Otter 
like a blue line across the sky ; sitting or standing on the porch 
at the side of the house, we could see the river and the old mill 
covered with the Virginia creeper. This mill supplied the neigh- 
bors for miles around with their corn-meal and flour; connected 
with it was a country store. All of these things seem very plain 
to my mind as I am telling you about them ; but if a fairy carpet 
were suddenly let down-here, and I could be transported to the 
place once so familiar, I should find so many changes that it 
would not seem ‘like the same spot. The store-house and the 
old mill were gone many years ago, and the mill-race has long 
since disappeared. Several colonies of crows had established 
themselves in the big trees behind the old mill. Doubtless the 
neighborhood of the mill was a land of plenty for them; but, 
after the fashion of crows, they were not satisfied with what they 
could get right by their nests, but sent out parties every day in 
search of fresh fields. To watch the return of these explorers 
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at sundown was a great amusement to us in our evening walks 
to the mill. I seem now to see them flying back in companies, 
and to hear their “ caw,” “ caw” as those at home welcomed the 
new-comers; each party vociferating louder than the one who 
had come in before, as they related to their friends the news of 
the day. If it be true that crows can live a hundred years some 
of those very crows may be centenarians dwelling in the tops 
of some neighboring trees; but the big gnarled trees that used 
to be their habitat have grown old and died or were cut down 
many years ago. Only the everlasting mountains are there, and 
the river goes on its way to the sea. 

The store-house and the mill, besides being centres of trade, 
were the headquarters for all the news that found its way to 
that quiet corner of the world. One day, just after Lord Dun- 
more’s act of tyranny in sending the powder which belonged to 
the colonies on board a man-of-war, the word came to the mill 
that Virginia was rising in arms to resent this high-handed pro- 
ceeding of the governor. That morning, soon after the news 
came, Cato went on an errand to the mill; he returned so quickly 
that when we saw him coming we knew something must be the 
matter. The length of time he usually took to accomplish 
these errands had become something of a joke in the household. 
He was a great authority in matters religious, social, and political 
with his colored brethren, and at the mill he almost always 
found an audience, some of whom needed to be labored with 
as to doctrine, others turned from the errors of their way and 
brought back into the fold, or else some sought to be enlighten- 
ed as to deportment and social ethics generally. 

But on the day I speak of he did not allow any grass to 
grow under his feet, so soon did he make his appearance before 
his master with the great news that troops were being mus- 
tered into service and that the din and preparation for war 
were being heard through the land. My father put aside the 
traditions of his early English home and cast in his lot with 
the people of his adopted country. His arrangements were 
soon made, and, bidding us a hurried farewell, he rode away to 
the scene of war, accompanied by Cato, his trusty body-servant. 
Cato came home in a year, leading his master’s horse, but the 
master came no more to the wife and children who loved him 
and waited for his return in vain; his grave was made far from 
home and kindred. From the day of Cato’s return without his 
master something had gone from mother’s life, and the world was 
never the same again to her; but, with the quiet heroism that 
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glorified the women of the Revolutionary period, she took up 
again her life and its duties, and many a sick and wounded soldier 
had need to bless her name. 

Years came and went, carrying with them the lives of many 
men in the prime and vigor of life, and brave young soldiers 
who fleshed their maiden swords on the fields in which their 
lives went out, an offering for liberty and their native land; and 
others had gone in the quiet precincts of home, no less martyrs 
and heroes, though theirs were the slower deaths from sick and 
wounded hearts which refused to be comforted because the 
loved ones could come back on earth no more. During this 
time many stories reached us of the hardships and sufferings of 
our troops; it seemed as if each day grew darker as it closed 
around us. But the end was nearer than we knew. One day, 
towards the close of the war, an incident came to break the 
monotony of life at Mount Airy—an incident which brought with 
it my fate, all unconscious as I was. So do the strong hours 
which influence our life ever come upon us. 

All of the details of that summer afternoon, even the minutest, 
are engraven on my memory with more faithfulness than the 
events of yesterday. I see with my mind’s eye the far-away 
mountains, their blue tops mingling with the blue of the clouds, 
the sparkling of the little stream that ran through the lower 
meadows of Mount Airy farm, and the fields of grain growing 
golden in the approach of harvest. We were all collected in the 
work-room, a large room on the first floor, that opened on a 
porch at the side of the house; here the big spinning-wheel was 
kept, and the little one for flax, and here my brothers and myself 
studied and recited our lessons to mother, whose education was 
far superior to that of ladies generally of that day. I had just 
come in with a volume of Shakspere, for I was to recite Ham- 
Jet's soliloquy as one of my lessons. My mother was spinning. 
I seem to see her now as she gave a turn to the big wheel with 
her left hand, stepped backwards a little way down the room, 
holding the thread with her right hand to keep it straight as it 
wound on the spindle. Mother, like most of the Virginia ladies 
of the early days, was a very skilful spinner, and the households 
during the war were badly off who did not practise this domestic 
industry. A moment or two after I entered a hurried step was 
heard on the porch and a young soldier in British uniform came 
in; he had not had time to make any explanations before he fell 
on the floor in a fainting fit. Here was indeed a dilemma! If it 
were known that we had harbored him we should have been in 
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danger of the odious name of Tories: the Tories were even more 
obnoxious to:the people than the British soldiers themselves. 
He was our enemy, for such his uniform indicated; but my 
mother was a Christian woman, and the charity which ruled her 
life was all-embracing and could not have permitted her to turn 
aside from a sick and suffering enemy. She called Cato to come 
and help lift the young man on to the settee. A look of repul- 
sion came over the wrinkled black face as he caught sight of the 
uniform. “Oh golly! mistis, he’s a Britisher; you’s all bettah 
le’'m go.” ‘No, Cato, that cannot be; though he has come in 
the garb of an enemy, he is a sick and wounded soldier, and you 
and I and all of us will do what we can for him till he gets 
better and can go on his way, and we'll not inquire where it lies,” 
was the reply of his mistress. Cato looked discontented; his 
religion, sincere as it was, did not reach to the dignity of doing 
good to an enemy and forgiving injuries, but he made no further 
objection to helping. To question the word of his mistress 
would have been still further from his simple code of right-doing. 
The “divine right ” of the slave-holder had not then been called 
in question, and if any one had asked Cato about the whole duty 
of slaves he would have answered: “De whole duty of de 
slaves am to fear de good Lor’ and to ’bey de mastah and 
mistis””; and “ Cato Randolph” lived up to this doctrine. 

In God’s own time the better day for the rights of man will 
come. One race has no “divine right” to hold another race in 
subjection. My mother, and many others who lived when she 
did, would have welcomed the new gospel. But while I am 
moralizing we have left the young soldier in an unconscious 
state. Mother had dressed the wound, which proved to be only 
a flesh-wound in the left arm, and he was just recovering con- 
sciousness, when Cato came hurriedly into the room with eyes 
wide open and so frightened that he could hardly speak: “O 
mistis, honey! le’ de young. man go; thar’s some sojers comin’ 
‘long de river road, and I don’t misdoubt but dey’s comin’ right 
@'rectly h’yer. Good Lor’! what'll ’come of us if dey finds him 
in dis house? White folks’ll jest say we’s Tories.” ‘ Be quiet, 
Cato!” said mother. “Send all of the negroes that are working 
about here straight off to the back fields ; some of them may have 
seen the young man coming in here, and I don’t wish them to be 
questioned. You, I know, will not betray him, and I’ll see that 
no harm comes to you if.it is ever found out that we let him 
stay here.” 

Then we immediately resolved ourselves into a committee of 
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safety—mother, my two young brothers, myself, and our faithful 
Rhoda, who was at a table in the corner cutting out some cloth. 
ing for the slaves. We must hide the stranger somewhere im. 
mediately, if we did not intend that the soldiers should have him. 
A grateful look took the place of the anxious, distressed one as 
he listened to our discussion as to where we should hide him, 
but he was too exhausted to say anything. But where could we 
put him with any hope that he would be safe? Our house was 
a plain, old-fashioned country house, singularly bare of nooks 
or niches, with no hidden-away cupboards, mysterious panels, or 
corners that could not be easily explored. Time pressed. The 
soldiers could be seen coming up the hill, and soon the sound of 
the horses’ feet on the stones would be heard. What should we 
do? Where should we hide him? We looked at one another, 
but no one had any suggestion to make. The gravity of the 
situation seemed to have bewildered us all. Just then the clock 
in the hall struck four. It seemed a note of inspiration to mo- 
ther and myself. We both spoke at once, “The clock!” Why 
not hide him inthe recess behind the clock? Mother thought the 
very audacity of the plan might insure its safety. Right in full 
view, opposite to the front door, who could suppose that any one 
would dream of hiding there? No sooner thought of than the 
thing was done. Cato and Rhoda moved the clock out, the sol- 
dier walked in and took his place close to the wall, and the clock 
was soon ticking away in its old niche. We had scarcely time to 
reach our work-room and take up our occupations, so tragically 
interrupted a half hour before, when a loud knock was heard at 
the front door. The captain and his orderly walked in, and the 
captain announced his errand in courteous terms: “I am sorry, 
Mrs. Randolph, to cause this disturbance in the house where 
a brave soldier’s family lives, but we have information that a 
British soldier was seen coming towards this place. Of course I 
could answer for your patriotism, but he may have hidden some- 
where without your knowledge, and I could not answer to my 
conscience and my country if I did not make a strict search for 
him. The men can search the outdoor places while the orderly 
and myself go through the house.” “ You must do your duty,” 
mother said; “ my house and the place are open to you.” Not 
a tremor in her voice nor a look on her face showed the least 
consciousness of danger, whilst I, coward that I am, was afraid 
to look at the captain for fear that I might betray our secret by 
my frightened looks. 

They examined every cupboard, looked behind the fireboards, 
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up the chimneys, under the beds, and the orderly even ran his 
sword into one of the beds, for which he received a severe re- 
proof from the captain. All this time the clock ticked on undis- 
turbed in its corner. Our hearts throbbed with anxiety and fear 
as we listened for a sound from the front hall to tell us that the 
soldier was found ; but there was none, and at last the captain gave 
up the search and came back into the room to make more apolo- 
gies. In our anxiety we had taken no note of time. I had kept 
my book in hand as I sat by the window, but neither my eyes 
nor my thoughts were on its pages, but unconsciously were busy 
taking in all the accessories to the scene agd fixing them for ever 
in my memory. The shadows of the trees falling across the 
walk, and, as they lengthened, gradually creeping on to the floor 
of the porch, while the sun came nearer to the top of the hill on 
the west; the turkeys coming home from some far-away field 
where they -had been foraging; the peacock spreading out: his 
gorgeous tail and posing before the admiring eyes of his less 
gorgeous friends; the chickens flying up to roost on the logs 
that projected from the kitchen corners ; the cows standing there 
waiting to be milked—are all before me now. 

Mother, seeing how abstracted and anxious I looked while 

she was talking with the captain, told me to goto the kitchen 
and ask Debby to get supper ready for the captain and his men. 
Inconvenient as their presence was just then, old Virginia hos- 
pitality would not permit their going without supper. The 
kitchen was a low log building a little off from the “ big house,” 
as was usual where there were many slaves. As I stepped off the 
porch to comply with mother’s request I saw the soldiers com- 
‘ing up from the quarters, which they had been searching. They 
were followed by some of the women and children, bent on find- 
ing out what the commotion was about. Fortunately none of the 
servants at the quarters had seen the stranger enter the house, 
and they could not answer any questions about him. 

The soldiers were talking and laughing; for, though they 
had failed in their search, they could bear their disappointment 
good-naturedly with the immediate prospect of a plentiful supper 
before them—a compensation which hungry soldiers would not 
be likely to refuse. Even then they were greeted, as they came 
up to the kitchen door, with savory whiffs from Debby’s cooking. 
Debby, on hospitable thoughts intent, and appreciating “ mistis’ ” 
anxiety to get rid of the captain and his men, was hurrying the 
Supper with all possible speed. The huge logs in the big fire- 
place, that extended almost the entire length of one side of the 
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cabin, blazed and crackled ; their bright flames were reflected in 
the pewter dishes and plates and on the porringers arranged, 
with due regard to artistic effect, on the opposite shelves. This 
wealth of pewter was the delight of Aunt Debby’s heart, and to 
keep it bright and shiny the begin-all and end-all of her clear- 
ing-up times. According to Debby’s way of looking at things, 
the honor of all the dead and gone Randolphs, as well as that of 
the present generation, was concerned in the matter of keeping 
the pewter dishes bright. There was a time before this eventful 
day that Debby had a grievance about her pewter. In one of 
the great emergenciessof the army mother and many other Vir. 
ginia women gave up their household silver and _ substituted 
pewter. When Debby found that some of her cherished pewter 
was to be melted and made over into spoons to supply the de- 
ficiency caused by this sacrifice, she sulked for days; but finally 
when mother told her that many of our soldiers were barefooted 
and only half-clothed, and did not have enough to eat, she for- 
gave the vandalism and had no more to say about “po’ white 
folks’ way,” and took her revenge by giving an extra “shine” 
to what was left. On the brightness of her pewter vessels, the 
exact twist of her gay Madras turban, and the immaculate white- 
ness of her three-cornered handkerchief and her apron she took 
her stand and defied her enemies. These articles of her ward- 
robe were reserved for Sundays and grand “ comp’ny” days, when 
she put them on and took her place behind her mistress’ chair; 
they enjoyed a wide reputation in colored circles and were the 
despair of her rivals. 

Before night came on the captain and his men had gone 
down to the river road and disappeared; the stranger had come 
out of his hiding-place, had eaten his supper, and vanished from 
our life, as we supposed; though when he told us good-by and 
expressed his thanks for the great kindness he had received he 
said significantly that if his life were spared we should hear 
. from him again. 

The state of the colonies at that time is pathetically told in all 
American history, and the courage, fidelity, and fortitude of the 
soldiers of the Revolutionary war need no eulogium from me. 
Not long after the incident at Mount Airy which I have just re- 
lated news of frequent disasters and losses in the army reached 
us; but courage and*hope were still the watchwords, no matter 
how discouraging seemed the fortunes of war. Mother received, 
some weeks after this, a letter from an old friend urging her to 
come to Williamsburg to make a visit, and to bring “ Polly” 
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(that’s myself) with her. Mrs. Preston was my godmother, and I 
had not seen her since I was a little girl.. In those troublous 
times people did not think much about visiting ; the stern reali- 
ties of war did not well accord with gayety. 

If mother had not felt like accepting this invitation for her- 
self, the arguments used by her friend, that “it would do Polly 
good,” and “she will never again have the chance to see so 
many distinguished people in one place as we shall have at 
Williamsburg,” would have turned the balance in favor of the 
visit. General Washington and his corps, General Lafayette, 
and many officers, both French and American, were coming, or 
had already come, into that neighborhood ; for the interest of the 
war seemed to be centring in that part of Virginia, whilst along 
the coast vessels were passing up and down, waiting for what 
might happen. 

Williamsburg had been mother’s home in her girlhood and 
was full of associations for her of pleasure and of sorrow, and the 
feelings with which she looked forward to seeing it again par- 
took of both; but for me it was all rosy-hued and pleasant, as 
was natural at my age. The letter of acceptance was written 
and sent, and next in importance was, what should we wear 
while making this famous visit? Our country costumes were not 
suitable for the great people that we might expect to meet at the 
parties, balls, and entertainments which would be given in their 
honor while they were in Williamsburg or in camp not far off. 
Mother could not, feeling as she did about the soldiers, consent 
that much money should be spent in making ourselves fine while 
the army was often without food; so she said we must draw on 
the resources to be found in the old trunks and cupboards to 
help us in getting ready. The silks, brocades, laces, slippers, and 
fans which mother and her sister Peggy had worn in their girl- 
hood and were amongst the toasts, belles, and beauties of the 
colony, had long been folded away as relics of days that were 
full of pleasure as they glided away, but were now associated 
with the sound of steps that would be heard no more and voices 
that were stilled for ever. These dresses now, for the first time 
in years, were brought out, and fortunately could be made to fit 
me without much trouble. Amongst these things were two white 
satin dresses—the wedding dresses of the Pleasants girls, mother 
and her sister Peggy. All yellow with age they now were, but 
how rich and beautiful they had been in their freshness! We 
thought it sacrilege to put them to use again, so they were 
folded away with lavender and sweet marjoram. 
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These Pleasants sisters were twins, and married the same 
day to young English officers: many English gentlemen came as 
visitors when Virginia was a colony. The residence of the gov. 
ernor was often the scene of gayety, and during the sessions of 
the House of Burgesses no place in America could have shown 
more elegance and refinement than Williamsburg. 

Aunt Peggy, before the honeymoon was over, had started 
with her husband in a vessel from Norfolk for their future home 
across the sea, but the vessel never reached the shores of En- 
gland. The groom and his young bride, with all on board, were 
lost in a storm at sea. My father bought the Mount Airy farm 
and identified himself with mother’s country and people, and was, 
as I have already told you, one of the early martyrs for liberty 
in America. 

After it was finally decided that we should go to Williams. 
burg, Cato was called in to consult about our journey, as to how 
we could make it in the best and safest manner. Cato, in his 
humble way, had ever since father’s death constituted himself 
our “ guide, philosopher, and friend,” and had often shown such 
shrewdness, courage, and fidelity that we felt justified in follow- 
ing his advice on many occasions. “How about the carriage, 
Cato?’ was the question put to him one afternoon as he put his 
shining, ebony face into the window of the work-room. “Can 
it be made fit for us to travel in?” 

“I dunno, mistis,’”’ was Cato’s answer, rolling up his eyes 
until little but the white was to be seen, and assuming the conse- 
quential air he always took on when he was to act the part of 
Mentor ; ‘it’s dun stayed so long shet up in the carriage-shed. 
Howsomever, me an’ Pete’ll tote it out and ’vestigate how it am.” 

The ’vestigation showing that it might be made fit to travel 
in without any great loss to the dignity of the Randolphs, the 
old family coach, so long given up to desolation and decay, was 
furbished up, whole penerations of spiders having been turned 
out of the hiding-places they so long had had all to them- 
selves, with unquestioned liberty to weave all the webs they 
wished over the seats and across the windows. Now the cold 
charity of the world became their only refuge. It would bea 
curiosity, this old carriage, nowadays, with its inside pockets 
and other conveniences for travellers. To go in one’s own 
family carriage or on horseback, accompanied by a servant, was 
the favorite way to travel with people of means who lived at the 
time we are talking about. 

All being ready for our departure, we started one bright 
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September morning, with Cato for driver and general care-taker, 
and Rhoda for our maid, down the road that would in time take 
us to Williamsburg. Circumstances and the war had prevented 
my leaving our own county since I had been old enough to 
take any notice of the country through which our road lay. It 
is no wonder that, full of glowing anticipations as I was, this 
visit to Williamsburg should have been a great event in my life, 
and that the impression it made on my mind should have been 
so strong that many of the years which lie between this time and 
that seem as unreal as dreams, whilst the year of that visit stands 
forth on the canvas with unlessened vividness. 

The road lay for a great part of the time between two rivers, 
the James and the York, and on both sides the scenery was very 
beautiful. After leaving the Blue Ridge country and descend- 
ing into the lowlands it had assumed new features. After the 
first days I missed the long line of blue in the horizon—such a 
familiar sight all my life—the big trees, and the little streams that 
have their birthplace in the mountains and hills, and, dancing 
suddenly down across the road, stop the traveller’s journey 
until he can improvise rocky bridges or ford the stream at his 
own discretion. These little wayfarers were left behind as the 
third day brought us to the lowlands of Virginia and the pine 
bottoms. We missed, too, the familiar sound of “ Whip-poor- 
will,” “ Whip-poor-will,” and “Bob White,” “Bob White.” 
Now the call of new birds, as we disturbed them at their plea- 
sures, broke the quiet of the little thickets—* Chuck-will’s- 
widow,” “ Chuck-will’s-widow,” and “ Chick-a-biddy,” “ Chick-a- 
biddy.” 

Until we came down-stairs to breakfast at the little country 
tavern on the last morning of our journey we had not thought 
of any danger, and were quite surprised to find that a party of 
soldiers had reached there at daylight. Some intelligence had 
been brought to Colonel Preston that made him feel anxious 
about us, and he had detailed some of his men to act as our 

«escort the rest of the journey to Williamsburg. We felt a little 
like prisoners when we looked out of the carriage windows and 
saw ourselves surrounded by soldiers, though they were a 
guard of honor merely; neither British soldier nor Tory came 
in sight. 

There was something about the captain of this escort that 
suggested the young British soldier whom we had hidden behind 
the clock. Absurd! I should have said, if I had given words to 
the thought. What could there be in common between an Ameri- 
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can officer at the head of his men and a fugitive soldier whose 
life was at the mercy of the merest accident? All the same, I 
kept on thinking of the British soldier and wondering as to what 
his fate had been. 

It was near sunset when we reached Williamsburg ; the tents 
of the soldiers, grouped on the ridge and arranged along the 
- line of the creek, looked very picturesque, with the dark pines not 
far off fora background. It was the hour for exercising and drill. 
ing the troops, and they were forming in the field on the out- 
skirts of town; their bayonets gleamed in the sunset light, and 
the clouds made brilliant pictures of themselves on the face of 
the creeks. In the distance the white memorials of the dead 
were seen in the little city’s churchyard; not very populous had 
this corner of God’s great acre been before the war, but now 
stones had sprung up and nameless graves been hollowed out 
since war and rumors of war had turned this rural neighborhood 
into a tented field and the heavy tread of soldiers had drowned 
the light footfall of happy children. But what was it all to the 
quiet sleepers beneath the stones or in the nameless graves? 
For them life’s work was closed, life’s story written,,and they 
had passed into the silent land across the river, and for them 
there was now 


7 


“No backward path, oh! no returning, 
No second crossing that ripple’s flow.” 


This was my first sight of a drill or parade, and I was only 
too glad to wait until it was over, as our friend, Mrs. Preston, 
who had come out to meet us, suggested that we should do, and 
listen to the music. Our own soldiers did not look so fine and 
imposing as the French troops. As a rule, they, poor fellows! 
could not have been very strict in regard to their uniform, but 
had generally to wear what they could get; but, true as steel 
and good as gold, they kept on to the end. 

After a fortnight had passed the air became so filled with 
talk about the gathering-in of troops, our own and others, anti- 
cipations of battles and rumors of skirmishes which had taken 
place in the neighborhood, that mother became uneasy about 
home, and feared that if we did not go immediately we should: 
not be able to do so in safety for a long time to come. 

I need not say that every hour of that fortnight was golden 
and life a holiday. A country girl, who had been in the habit of 
going tp bed with the chickens and getting up with the morning- 
glories; whose only variety in life had heretofore been an occa- 
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sional ride on horseback with mother or a servant to‘the little 
church in the nearest town, and whose only finery had consisted 
of a yard or two of ribbon—was it to be wondered at that 
my thoughts did not rest so often as, perhaps, they should have 
done if | had been older and wiser, upon the sorrow and death 
that would follow in the trail of this pomp and pageantry of 
war? 

Many other visitors besides ourselves had come from the up- 

_country to Williamsburg to see what they could never see 
again. The culmination of my pleasure came with the ball 
given the night before we left Williamsburg in honor of the 
strangers gathered there. Mrs. Preston was chosen by the lady 
patronesses to act as hostess on the occasion and to receive the 
guests. And as such hostess she opened the ball with General 
Lafayette, he being the senior officer amongst the foreign officers 
at the assembly, though there were others of equal if not higher 
rank in the neighborhood. How tame and insignificant seem 
the dances of to-day in comparison with the figures of the stately 
minuet! During the time that this dance was going on General 
Washington and a few other officers stood at the upper end of 
the hall, talking to some old friends amongst the ladies. He and 
mother had a conversation about old times: they had met years 
before in Williamsburg. But before long he and General Lafay- 
ette had disappeared. 

Mother and myself were still at the upper end of the hall 
when Mrs. Preston came up to us with the young captain who 
had acted as our escort into Williamsburg. ‘“ My dear Lottie,” 
said she, “ let me introduce Captain Pryor to you and Polly; he 
claims to have had the honor of meeting you before this even- 
ing.” 

Mother looked surprised. “I see you do not recognize me, 

and no wonder. I am the young man who sought your pro- 
tection one afternoon last summer,” said he. 

“That must be a mistake,” replied mother, “for the young 
man that sought shelter at our house last summer was dressed 
in the British uniform; and it would be hard to think an Ame- 
rican soldier could have been going about the country in such a 
masquerade as that.” 

“This is scarcely the time or place to make explanations,” 
said he; “ but won’t you take Mrs. Preston as my surety, and 
permit your daughter to dance the next dance with me? To- 
morrow I hope to have the honor of waiting upon you. I will 
then set myself right in your estimation, I hope, and set your 
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conscience at ease, if you have ever had any scruples about hav. 
ing given shelter to an enemy.” 

It was a long time after this eventful evening, however, be. 
fore we heard that promised explanation. In the morning quiet 
reigned over Williamsburg. About midnight General Washing. 
ton gave orders for the troops to move on towards Yorktown, 
and before daylight the camps around Williamsburg were broken. 
up, the tents folded, and the troops miles away, and Captain 
Pryor with them. Only a few companies were left for the pro. 
tection of Williamsburg and to guard the rear of the army. We 
heard, through our friend Mrs. Preston, that Captain Pryor had 
been wounded and taken prisoner at Yorktown. 

So again Captain Pryor seemed to have vanished from our 
view. Months had passed in the usual commonplace life, and 
now September had come again. I had gone one day on horse. 
back to visit some friends a few miles off, and it was nearly even. 
ing when I rode into the yard at home. I noticed Aunt Debby 
seemed in a hurry and flutter about supper, and wondered what 
it all meant. As soon as she caught sight of me she came run- 
ning up to the porch and said: “Oh! jist you be in de greatest 
kind of a hurry, honey, and be sho’ you{put on your purtiest 
dress, for dar’s de finest kind o’ young man talkin’ to Miss 
Lottie in de parlor ”’—“ Miss Lottie” was mother. 

I did not stop to follow Aunt Debby’s advice, but went in 
without making myself pretty. My heart had whispered who it 
was, and had not misled me. Captain Pryor sat there talking to 
mother. He had already made explanations, and they were re- 
peated for me: 

“You will not so much wonder at General Washington’s 
kindness to me when I tell you that he and my father were 
friends in their boyhood and afterwards served together under 
General Braddock. The hardships and mortifications of the un- 
fortunate expedition against Fort Duquesne united them in a 
still closer friendship. In many respects they were counterparts, 
alike in courage and fortitude; father was-less fortunate than 
his friend in having died before his great qualities became 
known beyond the narrow circle of his friends, while his friend 
has lived long enough to save and bless his country. The wife 
and young son of his dead friend and companion-in-arms were 
not forgotten by General Washington, and when he took the 
command of the American army he gave me a place near him. 

“JT had been constantly with him when the occasion arose 
which made it necessary to send some one, on whose fidelity he 
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could rely, from New York to be the bearer of instructions and 
information to the Marquis de Lafayette. I had the honor of 
being selected for that important service. After I had delivered 
my letters and instructions to the marquis, and he had read them, 
he turned to me, and, with the exquisite politeness that marks his 
bearing even to the common soldier, he expressed great plea- 
sure in making my acquaintance. After a few moments of 
thoughtful silence he said: 

“« Mon ami, the good general recommends you very highly 
as a young man who can be trusted to perform a difficult and 
dangerous task. I need at this time just such a person.’ 

“I bowed in return for his politeness, and told him that I 
should feel honored if he thought me the proper person to under- 
take it. He then entered into the particulars of the service he 
required. On that very morning he had received secret intelli- 
gence that'a young British soldier would be sent, on a certain 
day mentioned, from Williamsburg with some information about 
the movements of troops and instructions to a party of Tories in 
the upper country who would be in waiting for this secret mes- 
senger. The British soldier was also to bring information from 
them to Lord Cornwallis in regard to the assistance he might ex. 
pect to receive from the Tories in that part of the country. They 
had been active and alert, and held secret meetings in the differ- 
ent upper counties. It was of great importance that this mes- 
senger should be intercepted ; for things seemed in many places 
to be going against our army, and the supplies of provisions and 
ammunition were getting down to a very fine point. 

“The service for which I was selected was to personate this 
British soldier, getting to the place of rendezvous before him, 
waylay him, and, if possible, get possession of his papers; then to 
present myself to the Tories in waiting with counterfeit papers, 
get the information which they would have ready for Cornwallis, 
and return to General Lafayette as soon as possible. 

“You will not blame me if, after learning the nature of the 
«service required of me, I did hesitate for a few moments before 
pledging myself to its performance. On entering the army to 
fight for my country I took, like other patriots, my life in my 
hand, and was always ready to give it up, if need were, for my 
country. But to take‘even seemingly the part of a traitor and to 
act the spy in that disguise, and then to waylay and attack an 
enemy in the dark, were so entirely repugnant to every instinct 
of my nature, so contrary to all the traditions of honor in which 
I had been brought.up, that some moments passed before I could 
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consent. But then came the thought that perhaps my country 
needed just this sacrifice of feeling on my part; and if duty called 
me to an ignominious service, should I hesitate to make good 
my pledge on the altar of freedom and country? 

“Thad gotten along safely (sleeping in the daylight at the 
houses of those who were friendly to the cause and had received 
private instructions to assist me on my way, and at night making 
what speed I could towards the place of rendezvous) until the 
afternoon that your Christian charity sheltered me. Having met 
with no one before to cause me any detention, I had grown a lit- 
tle too bold, and ventured to resume my journey before night set 
in. We will pass over the events of that afternoon, already too 
well known to you and Miss Polly. 

“If I had been compelled to remain much longer hidden away 
behind that blessed old clock all would have been lost. I would 
have personated the British soldier in vain. But, happily for me, 
the same Providence who watched over my safety that summer 
afternoon, and led me to your hospitable home, permitted things 
to happen which also detained the messenger. So that, after 
all my forebodings, I reached the Cross-roads farm—the place of 
rendezvous being an old stable on that farm—before my unsus- 
pecting adversary. I found a little thicket a short distance from 
the stable, but near enough to command any movements that 
might be made on the outside. A little glimmer through a 
chink in the logs warned me that the hour for the meeting had 
come. Soon a man walked on past me and approached the 
building, and, giving the word, was allowed to enter. Aftera 
while some one opened the door and peered anxiously up and 
down the road, but he did not see me. As soon as he had gone 
back into tle place and closed the door I drew a little further 
into the shelter of the friendly thicket, for I was far from wishing 
to fall into the hands of the waiting Tories. 

“The hour that I spent in the thicket waiting for the messen- 
ger was far from a cheerful one; the moaning of the night wind 
through the trees, the rippling of a distant rivulet in its rocky 
bed, the sound of some melancholy bird, the despairing cry of 
an owl, and the croaking of the doleful frogs, were depressing to 
my heart, already weighed down by the nature of the errand that 
had brought me to that lonely place. 

“ At last my quick ear caught a sound of something treading 
on a fallen branch. A glimmer of light through the chink in the 
logs shot across the path, and the young British soldier stood re- 
vealed. More quickly than I can tell it I stood before him, spoke 
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the countersign, and demanded his papers. My uniform and the 
knowledge I had of the password deceived him. He hesitated 
a moment ; that hesitation cost him dearly, for. before he could 
cry out I had gagged him, pinioned his arms, and, dragging him 
to the nearest tree, fastened him to it. 

“T had taken him at such a disadvantage that he lost his 
presence of mind. Having him thus hors de combat, it was not 
difficult to secure the papers for which I had ventured some- 
thing dearer than life itself. Putting these in a secret pocket, I 
took the false papers in my hand, marched boldly up to the door, 
and knocked three times, the signal agreed upon. Nothing but 
decisive action could now save me; my life hung by a hair; the 
least failure in any emergency that might arise, the least mistake, 
and there would have been none to speak a word of mercy for 
me, or to tell that I had died as a brave man ought to die. 

“The scene which presented itself before my eyes, as I gave 
the password and stepped in before the assembled Tories, was 
indeed a sombre one. Two or three feeble candles made a pre- 
tence of lighting up the place, and cast a sinister hue over coun- 
tenances that were hateful to me, because they were the coun- 
tenances of men who were planning to rivet the chains of their 
country and to deliver it into the hands of her enemies, and all 
for gold. 

“T had given up the papers prepared for the occasion into 
the hands of the man who acted as spokesman for the others, and 
had received in return the packet meant for Lord Cornwallis, 
when a slight sound on the outside arrested the attention of the 
Tories. To me the sound was like the knell of doom, for I had 
not counted on any person coming along to release my prisoner. 

“Two belated Tories coming to the meeting had found him 
tied on the outside, and were bringing him in with them to find 
out what it all meant. 

“In the confusion caused by the new arrivals I made my 
way to the door and prepared to avail myself of any chance for 
escape. When the door was opened I rushed out, almost into 
the arms of the bewildered soldier, and before the Tories could 
settle which was the true messenger I had made my escape, 
How I had succeeded in doing it God only knows; but escape I 
did, though all the Tories of the neighborhood searched for me 
several days. 

“After many hairbreadth escapes and dangers innumerable 
l arrived safely back with my errand accomplished. I delivered 
the precious papers to General Lafayette, received in return his. 

VOL, XXXVIII.—13 
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thanks and compliments, and when word of the service I had 
rendered reached the headquarters of the army I was promoted 
and became Captain Pryor. But where would I have been but 
for your kindness that summer afternoon? I don’t know that | 
can ever do anything to repay it, but I can never forget it, dear- 
est friend—for such you will let me call you, won’t you, dear 
madam?” 

This visit of Captain Pryor to Mount Airy farm was only the 
beginning of a series of visits, till at last—well, you all know, 
dear children, that Captain Pryor was your grandfather, and that 
it was his life which the dear old clock was the means of saving. 
And you know that is the reason the clock is such a treasure to 
your grandmother. 





THE EARLY FRUITS OF THE “REFORMATION” IN 
ENGLAND. 


I wIsH to call the attention of the readers of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD to the social and religious condition of England in July, 
1561, not three years subsequent to the overthrow of Catholicity 
in its once stronghold—England. Sir William Cecil and his 
Royal Mistress became alarmed for the “future of the reformed 
realm.” A royal commission was accordingly despatched to the 
southern and western counties of England, where violent com. 
motions disgraced the character of the country. Mr. Froude 
makes the startling statement for Protestants that if the opinion 
of the royal commissioner as to the character of the English gen- 
try be correct, then the change of creed “ had not improved the 
people.” The confidential commissioner desires the magistrates 
to “send in reports on the working of the laws which affected 
the daily life of the people; on the wages, statutes, and acts of ap- 
proval; the tillage and pastufe lands, the act for the maintenance 
of archery, and generally on the condition of the population.” 

A trusted agent of Sir William Cecil was commissioned 
privately to follow the circulars and observe how far the magis- 
trates reported the truth or were doing their duty ; and though 
the original reports are lost, the chief commissioner’s private 
letters to Cecil remain, with Mr. Tyldsley’s opinion on the cha- 
racter of the English gentry. The report says: 
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“For tillage, it were plain sacrilege to interfere with it, the offenders 
being all gentlemen of the richer sort; while the ale-houses—the very 
stock and stay of thieves and vagabonds—were supported by them for the 
worst of motives. The peers had the privilege of importing wine free of 
duty for the consumption of their household, By their patents they were 
able to extend the right to others under shelter of their name; and the 
tavern-keepers were ‘my lord’s servants’ or ‘my master’s’; yea, and had 
such kind of licenses, and ‘license of license,’ to them and their deputies 
and assignees, that it was some danger to meddle with them.” 


The intention of the exemption, it was alleged, “had to do with 
the encouragement of hospitality in the houses of the country 
squires.” Times were changing, and the old-fashioned open 
house for which England was so long noted was no longer the 
rule. Without “abolishing the wine privilege,” the council re- 
stricted the quantity which each nobleman was allowed to im- 
port annually. Dukes* and archbishops were allowed ten 
pipes; marquises, nine pipes; earls, viscounts, barons, and 
bishops, six, seven, and eight pipes of wine.t+ 

The magistrates of “ high and low degree did little to put the 
law in force.” The lower classes were dreadfully oppressed by 
the new proprietary. The summary eviction of the small ten- 
ants, and cruel treatment they received, caused a wide-spread 
feeling of revenge against the lords of the soil. People in trade 
were extortioners and usurers, and generally put the law at 
defiance. 

The reports are not favorable to the condition of religion or 
morality in the fourth year of Elizabeth, when the apostate priests 
of the secular order and their Puritan bishops were safely in- 
stalled in their new livings. I quote the report, with a Protes- 
tant commentary : 


“The constitution of the church offended the Puritans; the Catholics 
were as yet unreconciled to the forms which had been retained to con- 
ciliate them. ... Self-interest was interwoven with all religion. The 
bishops and the higher clergy were the first to set an example of evil.” 
“The friends of the Church of England,” continues Mr. Froude, “must 
acRnowledge with sorrow that, within two years of its establishment, the 
prelates were alienating the estates in which they possessed but a life in- 
terest, granting long leases and taking fines for their own advantage.” 


The council sorely rebuked them for these dishonest proceed- 
ings. Not a voice was raised in defence of the bishops. 


* When the queen sent the Duke of Norfolk to the scaffold England had no duke for the 
remainder of Elizabeth’s reign. 

+See Domestic MSS. of Elizabeth’s reign, vol. xx, 
} See Articles for the Bishops’ Obligations, 1560, Domestic MSS. Elizabeth, 
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The marriage of the priests was a point on which the Re. 
formers were frequently divided and peculiarly sensitive ; in fact, 
with few exceptions, they quite agreed with the papal Catholics 
on this subject. It is related, upon high authority, that the fre- 
quent surnames of Clark, Parsons, Archdeacon, Dean, Prior, Ab- 
bot, Bishop, Friar, and Monk are memorials of the stigma af. 
fixed by English prejudice on the children of the first married 
representatives of the clerical orders.* 


“And, though married priests were tolerated, the system was generally 
disapproved—and disapproved, especially, in members of cathedrals and 
collegiate bodies, who occupied the houses and retained the form of the 
religious orders. While, therefore, canons and prebends were entitled to 
wives, if they could not do without them, they would have done better 
had they taken every advantage of their liberty.” “To the Anglo-Catho- 
lic,” remarks Mr. Froude, “as well as the papal Catholic, a married priest 
was a scandal, and a married cathedral dignitary an abomination.” t 


Such was popular opinion in the reign of Elizabeth, and the 
queen was emphatic in endorsing the sentiment. Notwithstand- 
ing, the married priests multiplied and the spiritual flocks were 
completely neglected. 

The queen and her council soon found the difficulty of gov- 
erning a multitude who were no longer under the influence of 
religious feeling. There is still extant a proclamation issued by 
the queen for “expelling wives” out of colleges. It is in the 
handwriting of Sir William Cecil, and runs thus: 


“ For the avoiding of such offences as were daily conceived by the pre- 
sence of families, of wives and children, within colleges, contrary to the 
ancient and comely order of the same, the queen’s highness forbade deans 
and canons to have their wives residing with them within the cathedral 
closes, under pain of forfeiting their promotions. Cathedrals and colleges 
had been founded to keep societies of learned men professing study and 
prayer, and the rooms intended for students were not to be sacrificed to 
women and their children.” t 


e church dignitaries treated the queen’s injunction as the 

untry gentlemen treated the statutes. Deans and canons, by 
the rules of their foundation, were directed to dine and keep 
hospitality in their common hall. Those among them who had 
married broke up into their separate houses, where, in spite 
of the queen, they maintained their families. The unmarried 
“tabled abroad at the ale-houses.” The singing men of the 





* J. A, Froude’s History of England, vol. vii. p. 464. 
+ Ibid., vol. vii. 
} Domestic MSS, Elizabeth, vol. xix. 
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choirs became the prebends’ private servants, “having the 
church stipend for their wages.”’ 

“The cathedral plate adorned the prebendal sideboards and 
dinner-tables.” The organ-pipes were melted into dishes for 
their kitchens; the organ-frames were carved into bedsteéads, 
where the wives reposed beside their reverend lords; while the 
copes and vestments were coveted for their gilded embroidery, 
and were slit into gowns and bodices.* Having children to 
provide for, and only a life-interest in their revenues, the chap- 
ters, like the bishops, cut down their woods and worked their 
fines, their leases, their escheats and wardships for the benefit of 
their own generation. Sharing their annual plunder, they “ ate 
and drank and enjoyed themselves while their opportunity re- 
mained. ... The priests decked ‘heir wives so finely for the 
stuff and fashion of their garments ‘as none were so fine and 
trim.’” By her dress and her gait in the streets “the priest’s 
wife was known from a hundred other women,” while in the 
congregations and in the cathedrals they were distinguished by 
placing themselves above all others, the most ancient and honor- 
able in their cities; “being the church”—as the priests’ wives 
termed it—‘“ their own church; and the said wives did call and 
take all things belonging to ¢iezr church and corporation as ¢heir 
own : as their houses, their gates, their porters, their servants, their 
tenants, ‘heir manors, their lordships, their woods, their corn.” + 
Nothing could exceed the insolence of those wives belonging 
-to the elderly secular priests so much lauded by Dean Hook for 
having taken the Oath of Supremacy to a young woman scarcely 
thirty years of age! <A strange proceeding altogether! 

Mr. Froude fully admits and confirms the reports as to the 
condition of religion under the reformed bishops and priests in 
the third year of Elizabeth’s reign, He says: “ While the 
shepherds were thus dividitig the fleeces the sheep were perish- 


ing.” 

In many dioceses in England a third of the parishes were left 
without a clergyman, resident or non-resident. There were in 
the diocese of Norwich (1561) eighty parishes where there was 
no cure of souls; in the archdeaconry of Norfolk one hundred 
and eighty parishes; in the archdeaconry of Suffolk one hun- 
dred and thirty parishes were almost, or entirely, in the same 


*Mr, Pocock, F.S.A., has published a work full of sad memories on the fate of the mag- 
nificent vestments of the English church, furniture, ornaments, etc. In many cases the vest- 
ments were sold to strolling players. 

+ Complaints against the Dean and Chapter of Worcester, Domestic MSS. Flizabeth, 
vol, xxviii, 
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condition.* In some few of these churches an occasional curate 
attended on Sundays. In most of them the voices of the priests 
were silent in the desolate aisles. The children grew up unbap- 
tized; the dead buried their dead. At St. Helen’s, in the Isle of 
Wight, the parish church had been built upon the shore for the 
convenience of vessels lying at anchor. The dean and chapter 
of Windsor were the patrons, and the benefice was about the 
wealthiest in their gift; but the church was in ruin, through 
which the wind and rain made free passage. The parishioners 
were fain to bury their corpses themselves.t The narrator gives 
a sad picture of the “spiritual destitution” of the Isle of Wight. 


“It breedeth,” said Elizabeth in a remonstrance which she addressed to 
Archbishop Parker, “no small offence and scandal to see and consider 
upon the one part the curiosity and cost bestowed by all sorts of men 
upon their private houses; and, on the other part, the unclean and negli- 
gent order and spare keeping of the houses of prayer, by permitting open 
decays and ruins of coverings of walls and windows, and by appointing 
unmeet and unseemly tables with foul cloths for the communion of the 
Sacrament, and generally leaving the place of prayer desolate of all clean- 
liness and of meet ornament for such a place, whereby it might be known 
a place provided for divine service.” ¢ 


In the reign of Elizabeth the foreign element was just as 
“ungodly and dishonest” as the Germans patronized by Arch- 
bishop Cranmer in the days of Edward VI. Mr. Froude is again 
outspoken as to the impolicy of encouraging those “foreign 
saints.” “ Nor, again,” he observes, “ were the Protestant for- 
eigners who had taken refuge in England any special credit to 
the Reformation.” These “exiled saints’ were described by 
the bishop of London as “marvellous co//uvies of evil persons, 
for the most part facinorosi clerici et sectarit.” 

Between prelates reprimanded by the council for fraudulent 
administration of their estates; chapters bent on justifying Cran- 
mer’s opinion of such bodies, that they were good vianders, and 
good for nothing else; and a clergy among whom the only men 
who had any fear of God were the unmanageable and dangerous 
Puritans, the Church of England was doing little to make the 
queen or the country enamored of it. Torn up, as it had been, 
by the very roots, and but lately replanted, its hanging boughs 
and drooping foliage showed that as yet it had taken no root in 
the soil, and there seemed too strong a likelihood that, notwith- 
*Strype’s Annals of the Reformation, vol. i. 


+ Domestic MSS. of Elizabeth’s reign; Froude’s History of England, vol, vii. 
¢ The Queen to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 1560; Domestic MSS., vol. xv. 
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standing its ingenious framework and comprehensive formule, it 
would wither utterly away.* 


“Our religion is so abused,” wrote Lord Sussex to Cecil in 1562, “that 
the papists rejoice ; the neuters do not dislike change, and the few zealous 
professors lament the lack of purity. The people, without discipline, utter- 
ly devoid of religion, come to divine service as to a May-game; the minis- 
ters, for disability and greediness, be had in contempt; and the wise fear 
more the impiety of the licentious professors than the superstition of the 
erroneous papists. God hold his hand over us, that our lack of religious 
hearts do not breed in the meantime his wrath and revenge upon us!” t 


“ Covetousness and impiety” were not the only impediments 
to a genuine acceptance of the “reformed religion.” The sub- 
mission of the clergy to the change was no proof of their cordial 
reception of it. The majority were interested only in their bene- 
fices, which they retained and neglected. A great many con- 
tinued Catholics in disguise and remained at their posts, scarcely 
concealing, if concealing at all, their inner creed, and were sup- 
ported in open contumacy by the neighboring noblemen and 
gentlemen. Ina general visitation in July, 1561, the clergy were 
required to take the oath of allegiance. The bishop of Carlisle 
reported that thirteen or fourteen of his rectors and vicars re- 
fused to appear, while in many churches in his diocese Mass con- 
tinued to be celebrated under the countenance and open pro- 
tection of Lord Dacres; and the priests of his diocese generally 
he described as wicked “imps of Antichrist, ignorant, stubborn, 
and past measure false and subtle.” Fear only, he said, would 
make them obedient, and Lord Cumberland and Lord Dacres 
would not allow him to meddle with them.t The Marches of 
Wales were as contumacious as the border of Scotland. In the 
August of the same year “the popish justices” of Hereford 
commanded the observance of St. Laurence’s Day as a holyday. 
On the eve no butcher in the town ventured to sell meat; on the 
day itself “no gospeller durst work in his occupation or open 
his shop,” A party of recusant priests from Devonshire were 
received in state by the magistrates, carried through the streets 
in procession, and so “feasted and magnified as Christ himself 
could not have been more reverentially entertained.” § 

In September, 1561, Bishop Jewell, going to Oxford, reported 


_the fellows of the colleges so ‘“ malignant that if he had pro- 


* Froude’s History of England, vol. vii. p. 468. 

t Sussex to Cecil, July 22, 1562; from Chester, Irish MSS., Rolls House ; Froude, vol. vii. 
P. 468. 

t The Bishop of Carlisle to Cecil ; Domestic MSS. ; Froude, vol. vii. p. 469. 

§ Bishop of Hereford to Cecil ; Domestic MSS, ; Froude, vol. vii. 
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ceeded peremptorily, as he might, he would not have left two in 
any one of them.” And here it was not a peer or a magistrate 
that Jewell feared, but one higher than both; for the colleges 
appealed to the queen against him, and Jewell could but entreat 
Cecil, with many anxious misgivings, to stand by him. He 
could but protest humbly that he was only acting for God's 
glory.* The bishop of Winchester found his people “ obsti- 
nately grovelling in superstition and popery, lacking not priests 
to inculcate the same daily in their heads,” and himself so un- 
able to provide ministers to teach them that he petitioned for 
permission to unite his parishes and throw two or three into 
one.t 

Another report of the same visitation states that the bishop 
of Durham called a clergyman before him to take the Oath of 
Supremacy. The clergyman said out before a crowd, “who 
were much rejoiced at his doings,” “that neither temporal man 
nor woman could have power in spiritual matters, but only the 
Pope of Rome”; and the lay authorities would not allow the 
bishop to punish men who had but expressed their own feelings. 

More than one member of the Council of York had refused 
the oath, and yet had remained in office; the rest took courage 
when they saw those that refused their allegiance not only un- 
punished but held in authority and estimation.t In, 1562 the 
bishop of Carlisle once more complained that, between Lord 
.Dacres and the Earls of Cumberland and Westmoreland, “‘ God’s 
glorious Gospel could not take place in the counties under their 
rule.” The “few Protestants durst not be known for fear of a 
shrewd turn ; and the lords and magistrates looked through their 
fingers while the law was openly defied. The court was full of 
wishings and wagers for the alteration of religion.” § Yet the 
condition of the Catholics at this time was one of thorough sla- 
very, for they dared not practise their religion, under heavy pen- 
alties : imprisonment, the rack, and, next—the scaffold. The spy 
system was practised to a fearful extent. The ambassadors, the 
members of the government, the bishops, the peers, and common- 
ers were “in turn watching one another.” 

De Quadra, the Spanish ambassador, had spies amongst 
Cecil’s household, and, in return, the ambassador was betrayed 
by one of his own secretaries. The queen had two persons in 
her pay who watched all the private movements of her prime 
minister. Cecil, however, was a match for the secret fencing of 


# Jewell to Cecil ; Domestic MSS. + Domestic MSS.; Froude, vol. vii. p. 470. 
¢ Domestic MSS. § Domestic MSS., vol. xxi.; Froude, vol, vii. p. 471. 
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his antagonists, for he had a host of persons always at hand 
ready to swear to whatever was required by the council. This 
was an improvement upon the tactics used by the government of 
Edward VI. As much as Elizabeth admired Robert Dudley, she 
placed a Catholic gentleman named Blount to report upon his 
private movements. Judging of -Blount by his actions, and the 
vile instrument he became in the hands of the queen, he fell little 
short of Robert Dudley in all that constitutes worthlessness in 
man. 

Sir William Cecil, who labored in vain to reform the bishops 
and clergy of the Anglican Church, informed the queen that the 
church could not ‘‘ progress in spiritualities whilst the bishops 
shamefully neglected their duties.” Cecil charged the bishop of 
Lichfield with making (ordaining) seventy priests in one day for 
moneyed considerations. ‘Some were tailors, some stone-ma- 
sons, and others craftsmen.” “Iam sure,” he says, “the great- 
est part of them are not able to keep decent houses.” * It was 
from the wild harangues of such illiterate men that Puritanism 
gained strength, and, at a later period, sacrilegiously trampled 
under foot the time-honored monarchy of the realm. 

Elizabeth sometimes acted with courtesy to the few servile 
men who represented the peerage; but from first to last she 
treated her bishops with contempt, styling one an “old fool” 
and another “a hedge-priest.” . The rating the queen gave 
Archbishop Parker’s wife is one of the most scandalous transac- 
tions connected with her domestic life.- In the eighth year of 
her reign Elizabeth gave a remarkable instance of her gross 
conduct to the newly-created prelates. Turning sharply upon 
Archbishop Grindal and Pilkington, of the see of Durham, the 
queen said : 


“And you, doctors, t make long prayers about this matter [the royal 
marriage]. One of you dared to say, in times past, that I and my sister 
Mary were bastards; and you still continue to interfere in what does not 
concern you. Go home and mend your own lives, and set an honest ex- 
ample in your families. The Lords of Parliament should have taught you 
to know your places ; but if they have forgotten their duty I will not forget 
mine. Did I so choose I might make the impertinence of the whole set of 
you an excuse to withdraw my promise to marry; but for the realm’s sake 
I am now resolved that I will marry, and I will take a husband that will 
not be to the taste of some of you. I have not married hitherto out of 


e 
* Domestic MSS., February 27, 1585 ; Notes of Conversation between the Queen and Cecil 
.0n Church Matters, 
iia t When the queen desired to become personally offensive to the bishops they were styled 
joctors,” 
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consideration for you; but it shall be done now, and you who have been 
so urgent with me will find the effects of it to your cost. Think you the 
prince who will be my consort will feel himself safe with such as you, who 
thus dare to thwart and cross your natural sovereign ?” * 


A bold speech for a usurper; but Cecil calmed down the storm 
and still further undermined any prospect of the queen’s mar. 
riage. 





THE FRANCO-ANNAMESE CONFLICT. 


IT is especially when writing about China and her so-called 
tributaries that circumspection and consistency are jewels. 
Floods of ink have been wasted for these last few months, both 
in Europe and America,, which could have been spared with 
profit for better pondered and less sensational editorials. 
Scores of solemn newspapers of all nationalities have lived in 
plenteousness at the expense of Tu-Duc, the Marquis Tseng, that 
thunderbolt of war Li-Hong-Tchang, M. Challemel-Lacour, and 
the “Celestial” Konang-Su, Emperor of China, without the 
least regard for impartiality or respect for historical teachings. 

Is France right or wrong in busying herself so immoderately 
about Tonquin? Is China wrong or right in keeping herself 
in so excited a mood about French gesta et facta in Tonquin? 
Shall there be war, yes or no, between France and China about 
Tu-Duc? Shall France, after all, annex Tonquin? And if so, 
what will England or Germany; or the rest of the world, do 
about it ? 

Such are the momentous questions which are monopolizing 
nowadays the attention of the political and commercial world. 
It is not our province to answer them in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
for fear we should place it in the above-mentioned catégory of 
parasitical sensationalists. The Franco-Annamese conflict does 
not yet belong to history, at least in this its last phase. What we 
wish to do is this only: while leaving to-our readers to draw 
their own conclusions, to enable them to see their way out of the 
medley of arguments fro and con showered upon this much-vexed 
controversy. For this purpose we will examine—1. What eth- 
nology teaches us about the races now spread over the Indo- 
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Chinese peninsula. 2. What history tells us of the development 
of nationalities in the former negro kingdom of Tsiampa, and of 
the sympathies and antipathies now existing among them. 3. The 
three great mistakes France has made in Tonquin from 1787 to 
the death of Francis Garnier in 1874. 


I. 


To one having some knowledge of the laws which in every 
quarter of the globe uniformly govern the growth, grouping, and 
migrations of humanity, it is sufficient to glance at a map of the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula to understand what extraordinary strug- 
gles must have taken place on such a field for the inexhaustible 
appetites and passions of man, above all when deprived of Chris- 
tian training and of the soothing light of the Gospel. 

About the 25° of latitude north, between 98° and 102° 28’ lon- 
gitude east, you perceive an inextricable net-work of mountains 
nine thousand feet high, something like a solid sea whose waves 
were ,thousands and thousands of rugged plateaus and sharp- 
pointed peaks. This is the Chinese province of Yun-Nan. 
Enormous quantities of water rush down from the sides of these 
mountains, dragging earth in their impetuous course, and leaving 
it on their way to form at the foot of the mountains and between 
their most distant counterforts vast alluvial and more and more 
horizontal plains, on which slackened rivers wind about before 
emptying into the China Sea. 

The Irrawadi—said to mean, like Mississippi, Father of 

Waters—runs nearly from north to south through the greater 
part of the Burmese dominions and the British Pegu—which 
occupies its whole delta, similar to that of the Nile—and finally 
falls into the Gulf of Martaban. The Me-Nam, or Mother of 
Waters, rises in the table-land of China, and after a southern 
course of eight hundred miles, traversing the centre of Siam, 
enters the Gulf of Siam by three great mouths. The Mekong, 
«or Cambodia, rises in Thibet, where it bears the name of Lan- 
Thsang-Kiang, and, after a long course through various provinces, 
falls into the China Sea by several mouths. Lastly, the great 
Red River, or Song-Koi, waters the extensive alluvial plain 
which forms the northern province of Cochin China, known as 
Tonquin, and falls into the Gulf of Tonquin. 

Rivers have been very properly called by a thoughtful geo- 
grapher “ marching highways,” for the same movement which 
transfers the granite of the mountain to the alluvial plain carries 
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consideration for you; but it shall be done now, and you who have been 
so urgent with me will find the effects of it to your cost. Think you the 
prince who will be my consort will feel himself safe with such as you, who 
thus dare to thwart and cross your natural sovereign ?” * 


A bold speech for a usurper; but Cecil calmed down the storm 
and still further undermined any prospect of the queen’s mar. 
riage. 





THE FRANCO-ANNAMESE CONFLICT. 


IT is especially when writing about China and her so-called 
tributaries that circumspection and consistency are jewels. 
Floods of ink have been wasted for these last few months, both 
in Europe and America,, which could have been spared with 
profit for better pondered and less sensational editorials, 
Scores of solemn newspapers of all nationalities have lived in 
plenteousness at the expense of Tu-Duc, the Marquis Tseng, that 
thunderbolt of war Li-Hong-Tchang, M. Challemel-Lacour, and 
the “Celestial” Konang-Su, Emperor of China, without the 
least regard for impartiality or respect for historical teachings. 

Is France right or wrong in busying herself so immoderately 
about Tonquin? Is China wrong or right in keeping herself 
in so excited a mood about French gesta et facta in Tonquin? 
Shall there be war, yes or no, between France and China about 
Tu-Duc? Shall France, after all, annex Tonquin? And if so, 
what will England or Germany; or the rest of the world, do 
about it ? 

Such are the momentous questions which are monopolizing 
nowadays the attention of the political and commercial world. 
It is not our province to answer them in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
for fear we should place it in the above-mentioned catégory of 
parasitical sensationalists. The Franco-Annamese conflict does 
not yet belong to history, at least in this its last phase. What we 
wish to do is this only: while leaving to our readers to draw 
their own conclusions, to enable them to see their way out of the 
medley of arguments fro and con showered upon this much-vexed 
controversy. For this purpose we will examine—1. What eth- 
nology teaches us about the races now spread over the Indo- 
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Chinese peninsula. 2. What history tells us of the development 
of nationalities in the former negro kingdom of Tsiampa, and of 
the sympathies and antipathies now existing among them. 3. The 
three great mistakes France has made in Tonquin from 1787 to 
the death of Francis Garnier in 1874. 


I. 


To one having some knowledge of the laws which in every 
quarter of the globe uniformly govern the growth, grouping, and 
migrations of humanity, it is sufficient to glance at a map of the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula to understand what extraordinary strug- 
gles must have taken place on such a field for the inexhaustible 
appetites and passions of man, above all when deprived of Chris- 
tian training and of the soothing light of the Gospel. 

About the 25° of latitude north, between 98° and 102° 28’ lon- 
gitude east, you perceive an inextricable net-work of mountains 
nine thousand feet high, something like a solid sea whose waves 
were thousands and thousands of rugged plateaus and sharp- 
pointed peaks. This is the Chinese province of Yun-Nan. 
Enormous quantities of water rush down from the sides of these 
mountains, dragging earth in their impetuous course, and leaving 
it on their way to form at the foot of the mountains and between 
their most distant counterforts vast alluvial and more and more 
horizontal plains, on which slackened rivers wind about before 
emptying into the China Sea. 

The Irrawadi—said to mean, like Mississippi, Father of 
Waters—runs nearly from north to south through the greater 
part of the Burmese dominions and the British Pegu—which 
occupies its whole delta, similar to that of the Nile—and finally 
falls into the Gulf of Martaban. The Me-Nam, or Mother of 
Waters, rises in the table-land of China, and after a southern 
course of eight hundred miles, traversing the centre of Siam, 
enters the Gulf of Siam by three great mouths. The Mekong, 
or Cambodia, rises in Thibet, where it bears the name of Lan- 
Thsang-Kiang, and, after a long course through various provinces, 
falls into the China Sea by several mouths. Lastly, the great 
Red River, or Song-Koi, waters the extensive alluvial plain 
which forms the northern province of Cochin China, known as 
Tonquin, and falls into the Gulf of Tonquin. 

Rivers have been very properly called by a thoughtful geo- 
grapher “marching highways,” for the same movement which 
transfers the granite. of the mountain to the alluvial plain carries 
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as surely the inhabitants of cold, uncomfortable ranges of lofty 
mountains to the warm and fertile plain. In fact, it was from the 
mountainous centre of Asia, sometimes called the roof of the 
world, that, along with the Yenisei and Lena rivers in the 
northern countries, the Amour, Hoang-Ho, and Yang-Tse-Kiang 
in the eastern ones, and the Cambodia, Ganges, and Indus in the 
southern regions, torrents of mountaineers flowed down to-the 
various sea-shores. 

But the first settlers of a newly-opened valley never belong 
to the superior grades of mankind. Not until much later on do 
more civilized and intelligent populations appear, taking their 
place above the first inhabitants, and generally either destroying 
them or driving them away to the poorer parts of the country, 
or perhaps producing a mixed race by intermarriages, the re- 
sults of which, long after these invasions, are easily recognized 
by the keen eye of the ethnological observer. 

The first inhabitants of the Indo-Chinese peninsula were ne- 
groes, not identical with those of Africa, but looking very much 
like the Papuan, with their woolly hair, thick lips, and narrow, 
retreating foreheads. They are still to be found, in their more or 
less pure type, under the names of Moys and Kemoys, in the In- 
do-Chinese forests, and in Malacca under the appellation of Sam- 
mangs. Other negroes, with stiff hair and round, narrow heads, 
came next and lorded it over the aborigines, establishing regular 
kingdoms, among them that of Tsiampa, at present replaced by 
the empire of Annam. Their blood is still more or less trace- 
able in the very much mixed population of Indo-China, and some 
specimens of their pure type are to be seen in the mountains 
where they, under the name of Chams, or Tsiams, were, like ‘the 
other negroes, driven back. To these two kinds of negroes we 
must add the Piaks, Charais, and Penongs, who are very similar 
to the Malays, either because they were originally from the 
Malay peninsula, or, as it is thought by Dr. Harmand, because 
they are continental Malays who had never left the continent 
for the peninsula. 

To that preliminary blending of the black and tawny colors 
is to be added, at a far later period, the infiltration of the yellow 
race carried away from the Chinese province of Yun-Nan by the 
rivers Mekong and Song-Koi, or Red River. From the amalga- 
mation of these oblique-eyed, broad, flat-faced Mongolians and 
the continental Malays came the present Annamites, with choco- 
late-colored skin and oblique eyes, who chew betel like Malays, 
and possess in common with them a characteristic widening of 
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the great toe, the consequence of which is-a faculty of prehen- 
sion of objects with their feet. In fact, besides tattooing, this is 
the peculiarity which makes more impression on the Chinese, 
who still give to the Annamites the nickname of Caotchi—that is, 
“the cloven-footed men.” 

But the Mekong and the Song-Koi, which brought the An- 
namites to the old negro kingdom of Tsiampa; the Me-Nam, on 
which the Thays came down to the present kingdom of Siam ; 
and especially the Irrawadi, to which are due the several Malay- 
Mongolian tribes of the Burman Empire, gave way before a still 
later invasion—which to us is most interesting, as it was one of 
our own race—of tribes belonging to that Aryan or Caucasian, 
Japhetic family, which left its ancient home in India to settle 
upon the shores of Europe, and from the languages of which 
come the dialects of Wales and Brittany, those of Ireland, Scot- 
land, and the Isle of Man, as well as those of Spain, Portugal, 
France, Italy, the Langue d’Oc and the Langue d’Oil, Greek 
and Latin, the old Prussian, and all the living dialects of Bel- 
gium, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Germany, and En- 
gland. , 

These Aryans brought over with them in the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula the supremely atheistic doctrines of Buddha, that in- 
teresting but erratic son of King Couddhodama, who, in the 
beginning of the sixth century’ B.c., became’ the prophet of 
“utter annihilation ’—a so-called religion:which still keeps down 
in the depths of barbarism, ignorance, and mental degradation 
more than one-third of the entire population of the earth. For 
the worship of Buddha were built by the Aryan invasion of 
southwestern Asia gigantic temples, the fine architecture of 
which bears comparison with that of the Renaissance. 

But, like the numerous ruins in Cambodia, like the celebrated 
Angkoor and the famous nine-storied pyramid of Boro-Buddor 
in Java, all.these Aryan buildings—of the most various forms and 
fantastic outline, covered with small spires and cupolas and 
gountless niches occupied by as many statues of Buddha as 
large as life, seated in the usual attitude with his legs crossed— 
are now buried in the midst of dense forests, the only vestiges 
of the passage of a truly superior race. The exceedingly hot 
climate which respected those statues of a Caucasian type, with 
elevated foreheads, well-shaped noses, and wide, horizontal eyes, 
was the unconquerable enemy of the conquerors—whom these 
statues represent—who, little by little, disappeared in the moun. 
tains and intermarried with the aboriginal negroes. Hence the 
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white savages—degenerated sons of a once victorious race— 
known to-day as the Stiengs and the Lolos, whom the Annamites 
capture in large numbers and reduce to slavery. 

From this rapid sketch of the various invasions which peo- 
pled Indo-China it is easy to infer the diversity of tempers 
which could not but be engendered by the promiscuous associa- 
tion, through many centuries, of five different species of men 
belonging to so utterly unlike races as are the black, the yellow, 
and the white. But history has taken good care to throw still 
more confusion into the already much intricate skein of eth- 
nology. 




































II, 


What is called to-day the empire of Annam is a territory 
about 965 miles in length, with a breadth varying from 85 to 400 
miles, and occupying the eastern portion of the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula, which lies between latitude 9° 40’ and 23° 22’ north, 
and longitude 102° and 109° 30’ east. It is divided into Cochin 
China proper; Cambodia, at present mostly divided between 
Annam, Siam, and the French; Tsiampa, formerly the most im- 
portant kingdom of that mountainous region ; and Tonquin, the 
most northerly province of the empire, often called Drang-Ngai, 
or Outside Kingdom, by opposition to Cochin China, known as 
Drang-Trong, or Inside Kingdom. To these four great territo- 
ries may be added a part of the mountainous region of the Shan 
states, called the Laos country, and several islands in the Gulf of 
Tonquin. Like that of China, the early history of those south- 
western Asiatic countries is involved in obscurity. It is certain, 
however, that prior to the Mongol invasion and the conquest by 
Gengis-Khan, in the eleventh century, they formed a part of the 
empire of China. Hence the nominal vassalage still borne by 
the Annamese sovereigns to the “ Brother of the Sun and Moon, 

' Son of Heaven, and Lord of a Myriad Years” who reigns at 
Pekin. But from the twelfth century we see what came after- 
wards to be called Cochin China, as well as Tonquin and China, 
struggling among themselves, both the former to get rid of the 
latter’s yoke and of each other’s supremacy, each of them having 
already a king of its own and intending to remain independent. 
Both peoples, as we said before, were of Chinese origin, probably 
from the province of Yun-Nan, but while the Cochin Chinese 
had amalgamated with the Malayans, the Tonquinese had united 
themselves with the Aryan or Caucasian element, thus forming 
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two most distinct and antagonistic strata, so to speak, on which 
the powerful action of time has not as yet exercised the least 
modifying influence. While the latter have remained through 
many centuries meek, gentle, unwarlike, and industrious, the 
former, now the Annamese and the conquerors, are, like the 
Mongolian boatmen who ply the shores of the Yellow Sea, ex- 
tremely dirty in their persons, cowardly, cruel, and deceitful, 
and, like the Malays, strongly addicted to easy war and plunder. 
No wonder, then, if the Tonquinites clung desperately from 1363 
to 1788—that is, for four hundred and twenty-five years—to the 
truly patriotic and national dynasty of Lé, which has still living 
representatives as popular in Tonquin as the Annamese de- 
scendants of Gia-Long are odious and abhorred. 

The popularity of this famous dynasty of Lé is to be ascribed 
to the fact that to its head was due, in 1363, the independence of 
Tonquin and Cochin China, then united under his sceptre, from 
the despotism of China. It is only fair to state, however, that 
Koublai-Khan, grandson of Gengis-Khan and conqueror of China 
in 1279—in which he was, under the name of Chi-Tsou, the 
founder of the Mongolian dynasty of Youen—was a man of a 
conciliatory character and did much for agriculture, letters, 
science, and even for Catholicity. The famous Venetian traveller, 
Marco Polo, brought him from Pope Gregory X. an answer to a 
letter he had written to His Holiness asking him to send to China 
, Some missionaries. Franciscan friars, of the order newly found- 
ed by St. Francis of Assisi in 1209, were in fact despatched to 
Pekin, of which Friar Jean de Montcorvin, after fifty years of 
preaching, was consecrated first archbishop in 1338. 

It was not until the beginning of the seventeenth century that 
some Portuguese Jesuits introduced the Christian religion into 
Cochin China and Tonquin. The princes of the dynasty of Lé, 
who still held possession of both kingdoms, though not without 
many alternate downfalls and restorations, were intelligent 
enough to appreciate the grandeur and sublimity of Catholic 
doctrines. In 1624 the whole imperial family abjured Buddhism, 
and they have remained ever since, from generation to genera- 
tion, faithful to the see of St. Peter. 

So important a conversion seemed to a saintly priest of 
France a favorable omen for the future of Catholicity in south- 
western Asia, and gave birth to one of the most admirable re- 
ligious societies known to modern times. Born in Avignon in 
1591, Father Alexandre de Rhodes entered the Society of Jesus 
in 1612, and repaired a few years after to Tonquin, where he be- 
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came quite a favorite with the then reigning Lé, already a con. 
vert, and he resolved to apply to the Holy See for.the organiza- 
tion of a missionary society with a special view to evangelizing 
Cambodia, Tonquin, and Cochin China, and creating in those ter- 
ritories an indigenous clergy. On his suggestion Pope Alexan-. 
der VII., by a bull signed on the 8th of June, 1658, appointed 
as vicars-apostolic for Cochin China and Tonquin two bishops, 
who started at once with co-laborers, leaving behind them Mgr. 
Bernard de Sainte-Thérése, bishop i” partibus of Babylon, who 
became the founder of that nursery in Paris of Catholic heroes 
and martyrs known as the “Séminaire des Missions-Etran- 
géres,” in the Rue du Bac. This truly apostolic society now sup- 
plies undaunted champions of religion to most of the foreign 
missions. There are now in Tonquin 42 French missionaries, 95 
native priests, 452 catechists, 350,000 converts, 675 churches, 4 
seminaries with 452 students, and 604 schools and orphanages 
with about 8,000 children. In the southern section of the em- 
pire of Annam, or Cochin China proper, there are 95,000 con- 
verts, under 20 French and 55 native priests and 161 catechists, 
provided with 271 churches or chapels, 2 seminaries with 153 
students, and 6 orphanages containing about 600 children. The . 
large discrepancy between the results of French missionary zeal 
in the northern, or Tonquinite, division of Annam and the south- 
ern one, which is purely Annamite, will no doubt strike thought- 
ful observers as a new confirmation of the theory herein advanced , 
of the evil influence of the admixture of Malayan blood, as com- 
pared with the beneficent influence of the Aryan blood, among 
the primitive Chinese elements carried over by the Song-Koi 
- and the Irrawadi rivers to southwestern Asia. In this will 
also be found the secret of the unbounded sympathy of the pre- 
sent conquered populations of Tonquin for the French, whom 
they consider as half-brothers, and whom they look upon even 
now as their liberators from the insufferable tyranny of the 
Annamite Tu-Duc, in spite of the strange and often disgraceful 
way in which France, or rather the changeable French govern- 
ments, have dealt with them for more than a century. 


III. 


It was in 1774, in the very year which saw Louis XVI., the 
grandson of the so-called Louis le Bien-Aimé, ascend the throne 
of France, that Gia-Long, the last offspring of the Cochin Chi- 
nese dynasty of Ngai, had been obliged, after the massacre of 
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his uncle and his elder brother by the three brothers Tai-Tsoung 
of the Lé dynasty of Hanoi, to seek a shelter in the residence of 
Mgr. de Béhaine, Bishop of Adran and Vicar-Apostolic of Cochin 
China. Through a reverse of fortune the Tonquinite kings 
were in 1779 once more subjected to the Annamite rule; but they 
took possession again, a few years after, of both Cochin China 
and Tonquin, pursuing Gia-Long up to the frontiers of Siam, 
whose king gave him hospitality and advised him to call France 
to his rescue. The dethroned monarch, who had left his eldest 
son in charge of Mgr. de Béhaine, begged the bishop to start 
at once for Europe and solicit French help and protection for 
his cause. How the good prelate could accept such a mission is 
more than we shall venture to explain, for it was simply an in- 
vitation to a Catholic sovereign to help dethrone a Catholic 
dynasty for the benefit of a pagan one. It was done, however, 
and after much negotiation Louis XVI. promised in 1788 to re- 
place Gia-Long on his throne, on condition that he should in 
return give to France the port of Touron, situated about IIo 
miles southeast from Hué, on the magnificent bay of the same 
name. 

This port of Touron is the one in which a French frigate 
and a corvette destroyed the Cochin Chinese flotilla in 1847. 
Again in 1858 a Franco-Spanish expedition seized it and did not 
evacuate it until 1860. In connection with the occupation of the 
city of Touron in the latter campaign we find in the Aventures 
et Découvertes dans 1 Extrime-Orient, by Octave Feéré, a startling 
episode of the baseness and coward cruelty we have ascribed 
as a characteristic to the Annamites. The rainy season had come, 
and to divert their melancholy a party of ten French officers, in 
spite of strict orders not to wander far from the encampments, 
went hunting in the company of some peasants of the village 
of Tien-Shang who had too courteously offered themselves as 
guides and scouts. The weather was beautiful, and each of the 
officers went his own way, it being understood that the whole 
patty would reassemble at twelve in an appointed glade for 
breakfast. At the appointed hour everything was ready, and 
they were about enjoying their meal, when it was observed that 
a young and very amiable officer, who had left St. Cyr only the 
preceding year, was missing. After waiting for him for half an 
hour his companions had resolved to go in quest of him, when 
one of the courteous natives who had accompanied him ap- 
peared, out of breath, terrified, and executed a too expressive 
pantomime, passing his yataghan round his neck and wrists. 

VOL, XXXVIII—14 
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At once the officers return to the camp, and, with the help of 
an interpreter, order the peasant to bring them where he had 
left their unfortunate comrade. They soon found themselves 
near the poor St. Cyrian, whose corpse, horribly mutilated, 
without head or hands, lay in a -bloody mire near a dead 
monkey, evidently felled by a firearm. Guides and peasants 
were brought back to the East Fort, and acknowledged that the 
young officer had been treacherously knocked on the head from 
behind while he was examining the monkey he had just killed 
with his gun, then murdered, after a heroic resistance, and after- 
wards butchered by his slayers, who had no doubt carried his 
head and hands as atrophy to the mandarins, in order to get 
the reward of four hundred and fifty /igatures of sapecks—about a 
hundred dollars—promised for every head of a French officer by 
Tu-Duc. The very same evening the Touron peninsula was 
blockaded by the aviso La Dragonne, the village of Tien-Shang 
burned to the ground, and the mountain searched in every direc- 
tion, but the assassins were not to be found. They had already 
gone back to the outposts of the Annamites ; for they were simply 
disguised soldiers from the emperor’s camp, who had been no- 
tified of the hunting by the obsequious peasants. 

But to resume. A treaty to that effect was signed ; but soon 
the great Revolution set in, sweeping in its mighty course the 
French monarchy and whatever it had dreamed of; for, as Shak- 
spere says in “ Hamlet,” 


“ The cease of majesty 
Dies not alone; but, like a gulf, doth draw 
What’s near it with it.” 


However, quite a number of French officers and engineers, 
urged by the same ardent love for adventure and liberty which 
brought Lafayette to Charleston on the 25th of April, 1777, went 
to Cochin China in 1800 and entered the service of Gia-Long. 
Thanks to their ability and exertion, a new army was raised, 
organized and drilled after the European fashion, and in 1802 
Gia-Long routed the Lé’s partisans, added Tonquin, Cambodia, 
and the Laos countries to Cochin China, and thus founded the 
empire of Annam. 

This we insist on calling the greatest blunder of France in her 
dealings with the Extreme-Orient—a blunder which the brave 
but inconsiderate officers just mentioned still singularly magni- 
fied by fortifying 4 /a Vauban the principal cities of the new em- 
pire, such as Saigon, Hué, and Hanoi, as we learn from the 
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notes and reminiscences of the son of one of these officers, M. 
Chaigneau. By embracing the cause of the Catholic dynasty of 
Lé, France would have affirmed her protectorate over Tonquin 
from the beginning of the present century, and, besides opening 
that great country to foreign commerce, she would have spared 
thousands of lives which were lost through subsequent persecu- 
tions and useless wars. The Annamites would have been kept 
in due subjection by very little exertion on the part of her mili- 
tary establishments in Tonquin, where Catholicity would be now 
the predominant religion, while China, awed by so mighty a 
neighbor, would hardly have dared any longer to persecute 
Catholic missionaries any more than to refuse facilities for a 
fruitful commercial intercourse. Instead of a miserable, dilapi- 
dated town, Hanoi would be to-day the capital of a flourishing 
Catholic kingdom of thirty million inhabitants, the business centre 
and recognized emporium of eastern Asia. For nations as well as 
for individuals opportunity must be seized at once, under penalty 
of paying very dear for having allowed it to escape. 
Before his death, in 1820, Gia-Long, though he did not him. 
self persecute Catholics, did not fail to display the full measure 
of his deceitfulness and ingratitude. To the exclusion of his 
grandson, whose father had been the pupil of Mgr. De Béhaine 
and died prematurely, the first emperor of Annam left his throne 
to an illegitimate son, Minh-Menh, who became one of the worst 
persecutors of missionaries and converts, and was succeeded by 
another persecutor, Thien-Tsi, in 1840. But it was reserved to 
Tu-Duc, the younger brother of Thien-Tsi, to be the Annamite 
Diocletian by sending to a glorious death a large number of 
martyrs, especially in Tonquin, where Mgr. Diaz, a Spanish 
bishop, was put to death in 1857. Tu-Duc had then been in 
power for ten years, having trampled on the rights of his elder 
brother in 1847. So much Christian blood crying for vengeance 
at last aroused France and Spain, by whom a concerted expe- 
dition was sent in 1858 against Tu-Duc, who lost Touron and 
Safgon in 1859, but did not surrender until 1862. Then was an- 
other opportunity lost by France of conquering Tonquin peace- 
fully. Ever since its annexation to Cochin China by Gia-Long, 
Tonquin had been more or less in a state of open rebellion. 

Faithful to its national dynasty, that unfortunate province resem- 
bled much the royalist Vendée. If France had powerful allies in 
the white savages we spoke of as spread over the Tonquinite 
mountains, she had also devoted friends and natural allies in what 
we might call the Faubourg St. Germain of Hanoi—that is to say, 
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the Lé family and their unabated followers. When, in 1861, the 
legitimate representative of this family headed a revolutionary 
movement against Tu-Duc, and went with a powerful army to 
the very doors of Hué, it was the duty of France to repair the 
wrong she had done in 1802 and to reinstate on his throne a Ca. 
tholic king, educated by her own missionaries, and whose fathers 
she had so inadvertently helped to dispossess. To accomplish 
so simple and at the same time so profitable an act of justice, 
she being there on the ground with her then invincible soldiers 
and navy, had only to raise her finger and the persecutor Tu- 
Duc was no more. 

But in 1862, as in 1802, the same policy prevailed which 
Count de St. Vallier, in a memorable speech pronounced in the 
French Senate on June 2 last, vehemently stigmatized as “not 
only bad, but hesitating, inconsiderate, incoherent, marked by 
perpetual changes and the most contradictory resolutions ”—all 
hard epithets, which may justly be applied to the policy of France 
whenever she attempts to plant her flag on colonial soil. Ap- 
palled at the impetuous advance of his ancient adversary, Tu- 
Duc, in order to save his Annamite crown, threatened again by 
young Lé, came to terms with France; and France, once more 
blind to her own interests and the interests of religion, signed 
with Tu-Duc a treaty of peace which quenched for the second 
time all hopes of Tonquin’s independence. Saigon, the capital of 
Cambodia, fortified as well as Hué by French engineers at the 
end of the eighteenth century, had in 1860 been captured with her 
two hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, together with the 
territory of Lower Cochin China, and had been provided with a 
permanent force of several large vessels and a garrison of ten 
thousand men. In 1864, July 15, treaties of peace and commerce 
concluded with the Annamite government provided that— 


“ The protectorate of the six provinces of Lower Cochin China should 
remain in the hands of France; that three important ports on the coast of 
Annam should be opened ; that a space of nine kilometres along the shore 
of each port should be conceded to the French for the establishment of 
factories; that French merchants and missionaries should be allowed to 
traverse the empire of Annam without hindrance, and that an indemnity 
of one hundred millions of francs should be paid.” 


This, of course, was something; but it was not until 1868 that 
the French government asserted its protectorate over the whole 
of Cambodia and thought of occupying the whole coast of Ton- 
quin, so as to isolate the Annamese sovereign and acquire over 
him the same.ascendency which the British exercise in Burmah. 
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Then it was that a well-known Italian adventurer and traveller, 
Captain Celso Cesare Moreno, explained, but to no avail, to Na- 
poleon III. the opportunity opened to French commerce in Far- 
ther India to oust England from the rice and opium markets of 
the Chinese Empire and become the principal purveyor of these 
two articles, so as ultimately to absorb the foreign commerce of 
the Celestial region. The only mistake—and it was a decisive 
one—of Captain Moreno was to suppose that the Mekong, the 
course of which the French were then the masters of, was navi- 
gable as faras the Chinese frontier, and that the Yun-Nan province 
could be unsealed, through the Mekong, to the commerce of the 
world, with all its prodigious riches and fecundity. The explor- 
ing expedition headed by Captain Doudard de Lagrée and Lieu- 
tenant Francis Garnier, in 1867, had proved that, owing to the 
multiplicity of its rapids, the largest river of Indo-China was out 
of question as a commercial highway between the French pos- 
sessions in Cambodia and the Chinese provinces in which it rises. 
- That dire truth Napoleon III. knew of; but it was ignored by 
Captain Moreno, whose project thus went justly unheeded. 

It was reserved to a French merchant, M. Jean Dupuis, 
who had long been established in Shang-Hai and was the pur- 
veyor of arms to the Chinese government, practically to demon- 
strate that the Song-Koi, or Red River, was the only navigable 
route to Yun-Nan. This was in 1872, when the Chinese had 
opened a vigorous campaign against the Mohammedans settled 
in the latter province, who since 1854 had been in a continual 
state of rebellion against China. Finding it exceedingly slow to 
forward by the interior roads of the Chinese Empire the arms, 
ammunition, and provisions of all kinds which he had been com- 
missioned to supply the Chinese troops, he proposed to the 
mandarins to explore the Red River with his own steamers. 
They not only authorized him to do so, but gave him letters 
accrediting him as their representative and ordering the viceroy 
of Hanoi to help him in his adventurous mission. Nothing is 
more amusing than the account given by M. Dupuis in his 
book, La Conguéte du Tonquin, of the panic created among the An- 
namite mandarins by his unexpected arrival before Hanoi with his 
steamers, Lao-Kai and Hong-Kiang, on the eve of Christmas, 1872. 
All the rich Annamite families fled precipitately, and the manda- 
rins secretly ordered the population of Hanoi to leave the city, in 
order to make M. Dupuis believe that he and his followers were 
considered as enemies and would be soon treated accordingly. 
But the true Tonquinites did not move. Then the mandarins 
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spread the terrific news that the Frenchman’s two steamers, like 
the wooden horse in Troy of old, held concealed within them 
thousands of soldiers, besides infernal machines ready to burn 
down the city, destroy its inhabitants, and conquer the whole pro- 
vince. The sudden arrival of the frigate Bourayne from Saigon 
seemed to give some appearance of truth to these wild falsehoods ; 
but still the Tonquinites remained undisturbed. What was de. 
signed to terrify them seemed to be to them the glad tidings of a 
near deliverance from Tu-Duc’s yoke. Meanwhile the viceroy 
did not show himself, all negotiations about the mission of M, 
Dupuis and the help to be lent him for the exploration of the Red 
River being transacted between the Annamite secretary of the 
treasury and the Chinese secretary of Jean Dupuis, acting as his 
interpreter. On the 29th of December Mgr. Puginier, a French 
bishop having his residence in Ké-So, about thirty miles from 
Hanoi, hearing of the arrival of a French mission, came to Hanoi 
with his vicar, M. Dumoulin, born, like M. Dupuis himself, in the 
French arrondissement of Roanne. Very affecting was the unex. 
pected meeting between the venerable prelate, M. Dupuis, and 
Messrs. Millot, Begaud, and Fargeau, officers on the Lao.Kai 
and Hong-Kiang. The shrewd mandarins did all they could to 
induce Mgr. Puginier to discourage the French explorer from 
the accomplishment of his mission. ‘“ There was no water,” they 
said, “in the Song-Koi, and, moreover, the famous rebels known 
as the ‘ Black Flags’ were entrenched in Lao-Kai and would ex- 
terminate the French party to the last man.” The good bishop 
knew them too well, and did not even attempt to deter his 
countryman from obeying the orders he had received from the 
Chinese government. 

On the 6th of January, 1873, Dupuis had not yet seen the 
viceroy, who remained invisible in the citadel of Hanoi—like the 
citadel of Hué, built by French engineers according to the sys- 
tem of Vauban. Escorted by his ship officers and ten Chinese. 
soldiers, the French merchant went that day to see the famous 
citadel, but he was no sooner perceived by the sentries than all 
the doors were shut and the drawbridges were raised, while the 
ramparts swarmed with Annamite soldiers, running to and fro in 
great disorder, as if afraid of a sudden attack from a large army. 
The party laughed heartily at so unseemly and unnecessary a 
demonstration, and went back to their ships, where they found 
Colonel Tsai, who had been sent with fifty soldiers by General 
Tchen, commanding the Chinese troops stationed at Bac-Ninh 
and Thaiguyen, in order to inquire the meaning of the numer- 
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ous despatches forwarded by the viceroy. The viceroy had 
described the French party as “ brigands” of Saigon, whose in- 
tention was, under the pretext of a-mission, to conquer Tonquin 
from the authorities of Yun-Nan. When shown the credential 
letters from these authorities Colonel Tsai, knowing the bad 
faith of the Annamite mandarins, became the stanch friend of 
M. Dupuis, went back to General Tchen without even seeing 
the viceroy, and returned to Hanoi on the 15th of January with 
strong letters from Tchen ordering the viceroys of Hanoi and 
Son-Tay to supply the French mission with boats and boatmen 
all along the Red River, the expenses to be paid by the Yun- 
Nan mandarins. In case the viceroys should not promptly exe- 
cute his orders General Tchen threatened to come himself, at 
the head of his troops, to chastise as they deserved the stub- 
born Annamite authorities and to accompany the mission to 
Yun-Nan via the Song-Koi. This vigorous demonstration set- 
tled all difficulties. Dupuis successfully carried out his plans, 
and as a loyal Frenchman notified the French government of the 
important discovery he had made of the thorough navigability 
of the Red River. Soon his business became so prosperous that 
the Annamite mandarins and Tu-Duc himself did all in their 
power to help his cause with the French governor of Cochin 
China, who had remonstrated against him to the French govern- 
ment. Lieutenant Francis Garnier was sent again to Tonquin in 
1873, and he found easily enough that the complaints of the man- 
darins were prompted by mere jealousy, and instead of blaming 
Dupuis he himself helped, with the latter’s undisputed influence 
and immense material, to accomplish his marvellous but ephe- 
meral conquest of Tonquin, so picturesquely described in Dupuis’ 
account. But when the chivalrous Garnier was massacred with 
his handful of brave companions, at the very same place where 
on the 18th of May preceding Commandant Riviére lost his life, 
M. Philastre, sent by France to take his place in the citadel of 
Hanoi, adopted quite the reverse of his policy, expelled and con- 
sequently ruined Dupuis, and allowed Tu-Duc to massacre forty 
‘thousand Tonquinites merely because they had, through true 
sympathy for French designs in Tonquin, lent the most disin- 
terested help, to his valiant predecessor. 

This is the third and most atrocious blunder committed by 
France, or rather by the French government, in Tonquin. (Great 
inJced was the popular indignation when the correct news was 
received in Paris. It was not, however, until the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, 1881, that M. Dupuis, who had come to France to plead on 
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his own behalf, received from the Chamber of Deputies an in. 
demnity of two millions of francs. Meanwhile the Black Flags, 
far from decreasing in number and audacity, rendered the pro. 
visions of the treaty of 1874 useless, and spread terror and death 
by their depredations and wholesale murders all along the Red 
River. Public opinion was again aroused in France, and M. de 
Vilers, then governor of Cochin China, received orders in April, 
1881, to send the French naval division of Saigon into Tonquin 
waters. But as there was no definite plan, nothing was done 
towards the restoration of peace and security on the Song-Koi 
shores, so that Commandant Riviére found himself obliged to 
recapture the citadel of Hanoi, and then to give it back to the 
Annamites. The Annamites soon blockaded him so closely that, 
in a desperate attempt to break through with the few heroes 
who with him were shamefully abandoned to themselves by 
temporizing France, he gloriously lost his life. He was not 
avenged until the 19th of July last, by the victory of Colonel 
Badens at Nam-Dinh. 

On the following day, July 20, Tu-Duc, the shrewd An. 
namite whose duplicity had brought about so long and bloody 
troubles, gasped his last in the mysterious citadel of Hué. Two 
factions of ambitious mandarins at once began over his corpse a 
contest for a new emperor of their respective choice. Some 
wanted Phu-Dac, a nephew designated as his successor by the 
will of Tu-Duc; others, finding Phu-Dac opposed to a prolonged 
war with France, pronounced for another member of the impe- 
rial family, Vian-Lan. But on the 15th of August the French 
gunboats La Vipire and Le Lynx entered the canal of Thuan-An, 
and on the 18th, 19th,and 20th made the voice of France to be so 
distinctly heard in Hué that the contest between the mandarins 
was suddenly silenced. A third candidate for the Annamite 
throne was at once found in the person of Tu-Duc’s youngest 
nephew, who on the 25th of August signed with Dr. Harmand, 
civil commissioner for the French government, the treaty of Hué, 
of which the following are the exact and complete terms: 

“The protectorate of France over the kingdom of Annam is formally 
recognized. The forts of Thuan-An, at the entrance of the Hué River, and 
the line of Vung-Khiva, which commands the communications of Annam 
with Cochin China, shall be permanently occupied by French troops. Asa 
compensation for ancient and unpaid debts contracted by Annam to- 
wards France, the province of Bin-Thuan, bordering on Cochin China, is 
ceded to the French. Two new ports, Xuanday and Tourane, shall be 
opened. 

“A line of telegraphy shall be established between Saigon and 
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Hanoi. Resident governors shall be sent by France to all capitals of the 
provinces of Tonquin—even in those of Than-Hoa and Nghean, southeast 
of the Red River. These governors shall be assisted by French troops, in 
numbers to be determined by the French government. The French resi- 
dent in Hué shall enjoy the privilege, heretofore denied to foreign minis- 
ters, of personal interviews with the sovereign of Annam, 

“The customs of the kingdom of Annam shall be given up entirely to 
French collection and control, in consideration of which France will serve 
annually to the government of Annam an income of 2,500,000 francs. 

“The French government shall be authorized to construct all along the 
Red River as many forts or posts as they will deem necessary. 

“The piastres and coins of Cochin China shall be legal tender all over 
the kingdom of Annam.” 


Such is the convention made between the French govern- 
ment and the new emperor of Annam, Hiephma, subject, we 
must add, to the approbation of China, which does not seem 
quite disposed to bow before Dr. Harmand, Admiral Courbet, 
and M. Champeaux, formerly French consul at Hué, and who 
has been, by telegraph, appointed on the 15th of September the 
first resident governor near the court of Annam. 

While negotiations are pending between the ubiquitous Mar- 
quis of Tseng and the never-to-be found Challemel-Lacour, 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, President Grévy has sent 
the insignia of the Legion of Honor to King Hiephma, to Grand- 
Censor Traudino-Tuc, to Ndji-Nen-Trang-Hiep, the Annamite 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, to Dr. Harmand, and last, but not 
least, to Mgr. Caspard. 

Mgr. Caspard is one of the most distinguished members of 
the Society of Foreign Missions of Paris. An Alsatian, he was 
born in Obernay in 1841; set out for Cochin China in 1865, when 
only in his twenty-fourth year, and was elected. titular bishop of 
Canata and vicar-apostolic of northern Cochin China in 1880. 
His residence is Hué, which he did not abandon during the 
three days’ bombardment in August. Thelate Emperor Tu-Duc 
had Mgr. Caspard in particular esteem. When the French 
consul, M. Rheinart, the predecessor of M. Champeaux, left. Hué 
in a hurry after the death of Commandant Riviére, the good 
bishop was called by the mandarins to be present at the inven- 
tory of the furniture of the consulate and signed the affidavits 
thereof. Later on the mandarins of the Court of Rites having 
caused an inquiry to be made about the resident missionaries in 
Aniiam, the bishop complained to Tu-Duc, who censured them 
severely and deprived them of one year’s salary—a too tardy 
attempt at justice and recognition of the treaty of 1874! 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


IT was about this time that Miss Dorrance said to her 
cousin one day: “ Does it strike you that Sibyl is the victim 
of a grande passion?” 

Mr. Talford looked a little startled. “No,” he replied, 
“T confess that it has not struck me. Whom do you take to 
be the object of the passion?” 

“Not yourself,” said Laura, with a laugh, “nor yet any 
one whom you know. But you have heard of M. d’An- | 


tignac?” 
“Heard of him—I should think so, indeed!” answered 
Mr. Talford. ‘Miss Bertram has entertained me on several 


occasions with rhapsodies about him. But what has that to 
do with the matter?” 

“Only that he is the object of the passion.” 

Mr. Talford stared for a moment; then he looked dis- 
gusted. 

“Women have strange ideas,” he said. “There seems 
to me something equally absurd and revolting in the sug- 
gestion that a young, beautiful creature like Miss Bertram 
could find any attraction in the man of whom you speak—a 
hopeless invalid who, from what I hear of him, can only be 
said to be half-alive.” 

“He is not much more, as far as his body is concerned,” 
Laura replied; “but men have strange ideas if they imagine 
that what attracts a woman like Sibyl Bertram has anything 
to do with the body. It is the spirit; and certainly there is 
enough of that in M. d’Antignac.” 

“Is there?” said her cousin, with a slight laugh. “TI con. 
fess to not knowing much about spirits, either in the flesh or 
out of it. But I should not take them to be formidable rivals 
—that is, if one were sufficiently in earnest to fear a rival.” 

“Of course you are the best judge on that point,” said 
Laura—“I mean about being sufficiently in earnest; but as 
for what constitutes a formidable rival—well, that, I should 
say, depends on the woman concerned. With some women 
it would be a million of dollars, with others a handsome face. 
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But you ought to know whether ‘or‘not Sibyl is like such 
women.” 

“Miss Bertram is very ideal,” said Mr. Talford, “but I 
do her the justice to believe that she distinguishes clearly 
between what is ideal and what is practical, and that no one 
is less likely to confound the one with the other. Her fancy 
for M. d’Antignac is very natural; but it will not interfere 
with—anything else.” 

“Will it not?” said Laura, with a glance of amusement. 
“Well, we shall see. I thought it only kind to give you a 
warning.” 

“A warning is justified by its need,” said her cousin; “but 
in this case I fail to perceive the need.” 

Nevertheless, lightly as he had received it, the warning 
was not without its effect upon him, inasmuch as he began 
to ask himself if the time had really come when he must 
definitely bid farewell to the pleasant liberty of his life and 
take upon himself the fetters of matrimony. They were not 
fetters for which he was in the least eager, and he had more 
than once asked himself why he should think of assuming 
them. But these doubts had a fashion of vanishing under 
the influence of Sibyl Bertram; and in the magic of her 
presence it seemed to him that he could do nothing better 
than to secure’a companion so well calculated at once to 
stimulate interest and reflect credit on his taste. And it was 
characteristic of the man that he felt not the least fear of 
being refused. He was one of a class who are so steeped in 
materialism that they are honestly unable to conceive a dif- 
ferent standard in the mind of any one else. He knew his 
own advantages well, and to suppose Miss Bertram ignorant 
of or indifferent to them would simply, in his opinion, have 
been to convict her of want of sense. But there was no 
reason for such a suspicion. The peculiarity of her manner, 
which struck Egerton so forcibly, had not been lost on him, and 
he had, as we are aware, drawn his own conclusions from it. A 
more acute man might, indeed, have been deceived, not having 
the mot de l’enigme in a sufficient knowledge of the character of 
this girl. 

It was, therefore, without any of the fears which beset a 
timid lover that Mr. Talford weighed the pros and cons of 
freedom and matrimony. The first was the good of many 
years—proved, enjoyed, tested, and prized; the other an un- 
tried experiment, promising something to one desiring novelty, 
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but also threatening much to one desiring change. Decision 
was difficult; but he knew that his desires inclined in one 
direction, and that a strong rush of inclination was all that 
was necessary to make these desires take the form of accom. 
plished facts. Meanwhile, it was quite true that he had not 
seen much of Miss Bertram lately—owing partly to pre. 
occupation on her part, and partly to a lack of ardor on his 
—and although he attached slight weight to Laura’s flippant . 
remarks about M. d’Antignac, he decided that it would be 
well to reassert the influence which he had no doubt that 
he possessed. And so, on the day after the conversation re. 
corded above, he presented himself in Mrs. Bertram’s draw 
ing-room. 

‘It was unoccupied; and while his card was taken to Miss 
Bertram he walked about the room, observing idly the variety 
of articles which filled it. But suddenly he paused to look 
at a picture that he had never seen before. It was the pho- 
tograph of a singularly handsome man, who wore a uniform 
which struck him at first as entirely unfamiliar, but which 
he presently recognized as that of the papal army. The card 
bore the imprint of a well-known Roman photographer, and, 
turning it over, he saw that a woman's hand had written on 
the back, “ Raoul d’Antignac, Rome, 1867.” He shrugged his 
shoulders slightly, and as he was in the act of replacing the 
picture on the miniature easel from which he had taken it, a 
sound of rustling drapery told him that Miss Bertram was 
entering. 

He turned, they shook hands, and after the first common- 
places of greeting were over it was natural that she should 
say, with a smile: 

“What do you think of the picture you were examining 
when I came in?” 

“It is the likeness of a handsome man,” he answered care- 
lessly. “The original, I presume, is the M. d’Antignac of 
whom I have had the pleasure of hearing a good deal.” 

“Yes; a photograph taken when he was in Rome. His 
sister gave it to me, and I consider it a treasure; though I 
would rather have one of him as he is now.” 

“But I have been under the impression that there is very 
little left of him—not enough to photograph.” 

“Do you remember the story of the lady who, hearing 
that her lover had been shot to pieces in battle, said that she 
would marry him if there'was enough of him left to hold his 
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soul?” asked Miss Bertram. “There is enough of M. d’An- 
tignac left to hold his soul, and enough also to make a most 
interesting picture.” 

“Your story,” said Mr. Talford, with a smile, “reminds me 
that I heard it suggested only yesterday that you are the 
victim of a grande passion for this interesting gentleman.” 

“I suppose Laura made the suggestion,” observed .Miss 
Bertram quietly. “It sounds like her. But Laura’s ideas of 
a grande passion and mine are very different.” 

“So I presume,” said the gentleman; “and I confess I 
should like very much to know what your idea is.” 

“Should you?” said Miss Bertram, smiling a little. “ Par- 
don me if I say I think you are mistaken. I don’t think you 
would care for my opinion or that of any one else on such a 
subject—the last I can imagine of interest to you.” 

This was not very encouraging; but a man of the world 
is not easily disconcerted, and after a moment Talford said: 

“Why have you conceived such an opinion of my insensi- 
bility ?” 

“Do you consider that insensibility?” she asked. “I 
thought you would consider it simply good sense.” 

“I certainly consider’ it good sense not to fall too readily 
into grand passions, which, generally speaking, are grand fol- 
lies,” he replied; “ but nevertheless I should like to hear your 
definition of such a passion.” 

“T am afraid that I do not know enough, nor have even 
thought enough of it, to venture on such a definition,” she 
answered; “and probably I could not improve on yours—a 
grand folly. All feeling is folly—to those who do not share 
it.” 

Mr. Talford did not care to confess how nearly this was his 
own opinion. He felt that such an admission would not be a 
very auspicious opening for a suit in which the heart is sup- 
posed to play a prominent part. So he observed: “ And yet 
«feeling is necessary.” 

Sibyl looked at him with the smile still shining in her eyes. 
“You have discovered that?” she said. “Yes, I think we may 
not only say that feeling is necessary, but that the degree of 
feeling of which a man is capable is generally the measure of 
his worth. ‘We live by admiration, hope, and love.’” 

“Do we?” said Talford, unable to repress the scepticism of 
his tone. “It strikes me that we live by much more material 
means, and that, though admiration, hope, and love are very 
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good things in their place, they are not at all essential to our 
existence.” 

“T should say that depended upon whether you consider our 
existence to be animal or spiritual,” replied Miss Bertram; “ or 
rather, since it is both, on which you consider the most im. 
portant of the two.” 

“Rather a difficult question, inasmuch as no one has yet 
proved where the animal ends and the spiritual begins,” an. 
swered Talford, not unwilling to evade more direct reply. 
“ But I beg that you will not misunderstand me. If admiration, 
hope, and love are not essential to our existence, they certainly 
enrich and give it value.” 

“As luxuries that are desirable, but can be dispensed with,” 
said Miss Bertram. “I don’t think I can admit that. On the 
contrary, I believe that they are vital elements in our life. I 
can answer for myself that if I find nothing to admire—that is, 
nothing to look up to—I feel life to be not only empty and 
worthless, but disgusting. Think of being doomed to believe 
that the meanness and littleness of which we are conscious in 
ourselves are simply duplicated all around us, that no one rises 
higher, and that there is nothing whatever above us! Why, it 
is the most horrible of all mental nightmares! Yet there are 
people in the world who not only accept but who cultivate such 
a belief.” 

This being the belief on which her listener’s whole life was 
based, it may be imagined that he felt inclined to reply as Tal- 
leyrand did to Madame de Rémusat: “ Ah! what a very woman 
you are, and how very young.” But he contented himself 
with smiling as he said: 

“Tam quite sure that you will never cultivate such a belief, 
and I should be sorry to see it forced on you.” 

“I have felt sometimes as if it were forced on me,” she said ; 
“and it is from shat my knowledge of M. d’Antignac has de- 
livered me.” 

“Do you mean,” he asked, “that you have found so much 
to admire in M. d’Antignac?” 

“I have not only found so much to admire in him,” she an- 
swered, “ but he has put the world right for me; he has raised 
me from the level on which I was stifling, to belief again in pos- 
sibilities of nobleness. I was trying to believe in such possi- 
bilities when I met him, but it was a desperate and failing 
effort.” She paused a moment, then added quickly: “I had 
begun to feel as if your philosophy of life, Mr. Talford, might 
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be the true one after all. But it was like the taste of dust and 
ashes in its bitterness. If I felt as you do—that is, if I felt 
as you talk—I should be the most miserable of creatures.” 

“The presumption is, therefore, that I should find myself 
the most miserable of creatures,” Talford answered quietly ; 
“but, on the contrary, I fancy that there are few people who 
derive more satisfaction from existence than I do. My aspira- 
tions are limited to things within the range of my senses, and I 
expect nothing more from life than I am certain that it is able 
to yield. Ideal aspirations do not trouble me at all; and as for 
possibilities of nobleness in human nature, I am content with its 
possibilities of usefulness. Believe me, my dear Miss Bertram, 
men like your friend M. d’Antignac are mere dreamers, whose 
ideas of life are no more to be trusted than the bravery of a 
soldier who has never seen a battle.” 

“M. d’Antignac has seen battles,” said she. “He has lived 
in the world.” 

“Then he has learned little from it, for no man of any world- 
ly knowledge could cherish dreams like those of which I un- 
derstand you to speak.” 

“T have never in my life seen any one who gave me less the 
idea of a dreamer than M. d’Antignac,” she said. “If you saw 
him you would never apply such a term to him.” 

“The only reason why I could possibly desire to see M. 
d’Antignac would be to discover what you find so attractive in 
him,” said Talford, who began to feel that Laura’s warning had 
not been so preposterous as he imagined. 

“In that case you might discover nothing,” said Sibyl. 
“For, as I remarked a little while ago, whatever we are not in 
sympathy with seems to us folly.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Then Talford said quietly, 
but with a tone and manner not to be misunderstood: “I 
should like to be in sympathy with you on all points.” 

The young lady flushed a little, but answered lightly : 

* “You are very kind, but before you could attain such sym- 
pathy I fear that one or the other of us would have to be made 
over again; and I cannot think that it would be a pleasant pro. 
cess, that of being made over. Happily there is no need to try 
it. We can be very good friends as friends go, with sympathy 
on some points and toleration on all.” 

“T have always thought moderation a virtue,” said Talford, 
“and have flattered myself that when I could not obtain what 
I wanted I was able to content myself with what I could get; 
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but I am not sure that my philosophy will stand the test you 
propose. ‘Very good friends as friends go’—I am afraid, Miss 
Bertram, that will not satisfy me.” 

“Very good friends, then, without the clause,” said she, 
“1 think you must be unreasonable if you are not satisfied with 
that. At least,” going on quickly, “it is all I can offer; and 
since you have been good enough to compliment me on being 
a woman of the world, let me suggest that our conversation 
has wandered into a region where people of the world can 
hardly feel at home. Let us leave sympathies and sentiments 
and talk of more practical things—horses, pictures, music, or 
what they are saying on the boulevards. And here’’—as the 
door opened—“ comes mamma to offer the needed inspiration— 
a cup of tea.” 

But instead of Mrs. Bertram the opening door disclosed the 
white cap-strings of Valentine, the maid, who announced “ M. 
Egerton,” and then drew back to admit that gentleman. § 

It is probable that Sibyl had never before welcomed him with 
such sincere cordiality, and it is also probable that Talford was 
not sorry to see him, since his entrance relieved what might 
have been in another moment an awkward situation. For how 
can aman, having gone so far, not proceed farther? And yet 
Miss Bertram’s manner certainly had not encouraged that pro- 
ceeding, nor inspired confidence of a favorable issue. Talford’s 
experience of feminine nature was, however, large; and he 
knew that the resources of that evasion which it is hardly fair to 
call coquetry sometimes renders it difficult to foretell the nature 
of an answer up to the instant of receiving*it. His vanity had, 
therefore, a loophole of escape; and it was a loophole which just 
now he was not sorry to have provided. 

“ Though who can tell that I shall ever be so near the point 
again?” he thought, with genuine regret and genuine ‘doubt of 
himself. 

“You have come in time to share the offer of a cup of tea 
which I was just making to Mr. Talford,” said Miss Bertram, 
after she had greeted Egerton with unusual warmth. “ We will 
have it without waiting for mamma, who has been out since 
breakfast indulging in the delights of shopping with some Ame- 
rican friends. There is an ‘occasion’ at the Bon Marché, and 
no feminine mind can resist the fascination of a bargain.” 

“ You have apparently resisted it, since I have the pleasure 
of finding you at home,” said Egerton. 

“Oh! but I know that mamma will find all the bargains and 
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bring them to me without my undergoing the purgatory of 
crushing which is the penalty one has to pay for the cheapness of 
the great shops. I confess that I have a most undemocratic dis- 
like to coming into close contact with my fellow-beings. I am 
never in such a crowd that I do not think I should like to be 
an archduchess, in order to have room always made for me.” 

“ An archduchess with socialistic sympathies would be some- 
thing very piquant,” said Egerton, smiling. “ But it is unfor- 
tunately true that democratic theories and democratic practice 
are very different things.” 

“ And the impossibility of the last proves the unsoundness 
of the first, only you visionaries will not see it,” observed Tal- 
ford. 

“Am I a visionary?” said Egerton. “I hardly think so, 
though I should be rather proud of belonging to that much- 
reproached class; for it is surely better to see visions of higher 
things, even if they are not altogether practicable, than to limit 
one’s eyes to the dusty road of actual life.” 

“TI have noticed that those who see such visions are rather 
prone to stumble on the road,” said Talford. 

“ But what would the road be without the visions to brighten 
it?” said Sibyl. 

Talford elevated his eyebrows. “And why,” he asked, 
“should visions of a future democracy be more attractive than 
a present democracy as typified in the bourgeois crowd of the 
Bon Marché?” 

“T was not thinkimg of democracy,” she answered. “I con- 
fess that I have never had much more fancy for that in the fu- 
ture than in the present. I have been touched by dreams for 
relieving the suffering of humanity, but I have never relish- 
ed the thought of enforced equality.” 

“Yet that is what your friends the Socialists would insist 

upon,” said Talford. 
. “Itis hardly fair to call them my friends, since I have not 
an acquaintance among them, and M.d’Antignac has nearly 
cured me of admiring them,” said she, smiling. “If they have 
a friend present it must be Mr. Egerton.’’ 

“TI don’t know that I have a right to call myself a friend,” 
said Egerton. ‘“ My interest in them has sprung chiefly from 
curiosity, and some sympathy with their aims—or, at least, their 
professions. No one who walks through the world with open 
eyes,’ continued the young man quickly, “can avoid being 
struck and saddened by the misery of human life, the hopeless 
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misery that encompasses the vast majority of the human race 
from their cradles to their graves. One feels absolutely para. 
lyzed in the presence of it. What is to be done? Where is any 
help, any hope of making the lives of all these millions better for 
them? Now, we must admit that, with all its follies, Socialism 
tries to give some sort of an answer to that question.” 

“But what sort of an answer?” said Talford, while Sibyl 
looked intently at Egerton, as if some new idea with regard to 
him was dawning on her mind. | “It is the answer of a man who 
would burn down your house because it is defective in construc- 
tion.” 

“Oh! I grant that the answer is not very wise,” said Eger- 
ton; “but I think there can be no doubt that it is an answer 
which the world will have forced upon it, unless some change 
comes over the spirit of society as we know it, unless it becomes 
less grossly material in its ends and less merciless in the method 
by which it seeks those ends. But I don’t mean to inflict my 
opinions upon you,” he broke off with a laugh. “ The attraction 
which I have found in Socialism—at least in the representative 
Socialist whom I know—is that he feels so intensely on this 
subject.” 

“TI suppose you mean M. Duchesne,” said Miss Bertram. 

“Yes, Duchesne, of whom you have so often heard me 
speak. He is so sincere an enthusiast, so ardent a visionary, that 
it is impossible not to be swayed by his personal influence when 
one is near him. In proof of which I am going with him to- 
morrow to Brussels.” . 

“You!” said Miss Bertram in a tone of surprise. “For what 
purpose, if I may ask?” 

“To attend a meeting of delegates from various countries 
who wish to secure amity of aim among the different revolu- 
tionary societies—in short, to revive the International. Du- 
chesne promises that I shall see all the most prominent lead- 
ers.” 

“You must have become a revolutionist in earnest, to be 
grdmitted to such a gathering,” said Talford. 

“ By no means,” answered Egerton. “I am bound to nothing 
—Duchesne fully understands that. Very likely he thinks that 
I shall join them eventually, but I have never told him so. I 
represent myself simply as what I am—actuated by curiosity. 
Of course I shall not be allowed to see or know anything that 
would compromise them.” 

“I should not be too sure of that,” said Talford. -“ You 
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might come to know enough to compromise your own safety if 
you refused to join them at last. Ido not think that, if I were 
you, I would go to Brussels. Here, at least, you are known and 
have friends.” 

“And, therefore, could not be disposed of by dagger or 
dynamite without exciting some inquiry,” said Egerton, smiling. 
“[T have not the least fear of the kind.” 

“But the absence of fear is not always an argument against 
the need of fear,” said Sibyl. “And if you have really no mo- 
tive but curiosity—” 

“JT assure you I have no other,” said Egerton, meeting her 
eyes and thinking them kinder than he had ever seen them 
before. “But that is sometimes a tolerably strong motive.” 

“Tt ought not to be strong enough to induce a man to run 
a grave risk.” 

“ But there is positively no risk at all,” said he. “ Talford is 
simply indulging in a jest at my expense. I shall have great 
pleasure in giving you the points of the coming revolution when 
I return. Meanwhile, you spoke once of desiring to know Mlle. 
Duchesne. I may be permitted to say that you have now the 
opportunity of making her acquaintance. She is again in 
Paris.” 

But this was a little too much for Talford. He frowned, 
and, while Sibyl hesitated for an instant, said curtly: 

“Upon my word, Egerton, I think you forget that Miss 
Bertram’s curiosity is probably less developed than your own, 
and that she can hardly care to make the acquaintance of so- 
cialistic madmen—or madwomen, who are even worse.” 

“T should never dream of proposing such an acquaintance 
to Miss Bertram,” answered Egerton. “Mlle. Duchesne—of 
whom I spoke—is indeed the daughter of a Socialist, but she 
is herself neither a Socialist nor a madwoman, but a very 
charming person and a great friend of the D’Antignacs, whom 
Miss Bertram knows well.” 

“IT have heard them speak of her with high praise,” said 
Sibyl. “If she has returned to Paris I shall probably meet 
her in their salon.” 

“Tt is likely that you may,” said Egerton, who did not 
know of the decree which had gone forth, separating Armine 
from her friends. 

“So it seems,” said Talford, “that the remarkable M. d’An- 
tignac is picturesquely eclectic in his acquaintance.” 

“Above all people whom I have ever met,” said Sibyl, “ he 
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gives me the idea of basing his regard entirely upon what a 
person is, not at all upon what his or her outward circum. 
stances or position may be. By the side of his couch one 
takes rank simply according to one’s merit.” 

“But how if one should chance to have no merit?” asked 
the gentleman sceptically. 

“In that case one must rely upon a charity which is broad 
enough to cover a multitude of follies,” answered the young 
lady, smiling. “But I am sure that you are by this time tired 
of hearing Aristides called the Just, so happily here comes 
Valentine with the tea; and here, also, is mamma to tell us 
all about her bargains!” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


IT was quite true that Egerton, in a spirit of adventure 
and curiosity, had accepted Duchesne’s invitation to accompany 
him to Brussels. “Of course,” the latter had said in giving 
it, “ you will not hear anything of the business of the meeting ; 
but you will see many of the most famous leaders of this 
great movement, and you cannot fail to be impressed by per- 
sonal contact with them.” 

Egerton, who understood thoroughly the object of the in- 
vitation, had himself no doubt of being impressed, but con- 
siderable doubt whether this impression would take the form 
Duchesne desired. Nevertheless it was an opportunity, an ex- 
perience, which he could not let slip, though he hoped the 
intelligence of it might not come to Armine’s ears. “ For she 
would not understand,” he said to himself; and then he was 
suddenly struck as with the force of a new sensation by the 
thought: “Why should she take so much interest—why should 
she care so much—whether or not I yield to her father’s in- 
fluence?” 

It was a question which it had not occurred to him to ask 
before, so entirely had he accepted Armine’s interest as a part 
of Armine’s self—as something which did not conform to or- 
dinary rules, but was the more simple and charming for that. 
And it has been already said that he had not much of the 
vanity of his sex, so that he was not inclined to interpret that 
interest as a man of coarser nature might have interpreted it. 
It had been so directly expressed, it had (he felt) so little to 
do with him personally, that he had accepted it simply as 
the manifestation of the girl's strong feeling on the subject 
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which had most deeply colored her life. Yet now, in his 
hope that this Brussels journey might not come to her know- 
ledge, he was startled into asking himself whether such in- 
terest was indeed entirely impersonal—if he was merely a 
brand which she wished to snatch from the socialistic burn- 
ing, or one who had been fortunate enough to excite in her 
something of more than ordinary interest. 

However that might be, he felt quite sure of the interest 
which she had “excited in 4zm—an interest deeper (he said to 
himself) than any he had ever known before. “Falling in 
love,” in the conventional sense, seemed commonplace and 
poor compared to this emotion blent of so many subtle ele- 
ments—admiration, interest, pity, and a sense as if she could 
give something of which-he stood in need, some spiritual light 
or moral strength. But he knew too much of the human 
heart in general and of his own in particular to be certain 
that this sentiment, fine and delicate as it was, possessed either 
endurance or strength. “I was delighted to see her,” he 
thought, recalling the day when he had suddenly come upon 
her graceful presence by the fountain in the old palace gar- 
den, “ but was it not as I might have been glad to open again 
a book that had fascinated me, or an interesting study that I 
had not exhausted? And have not the days always come when 
I have exhausted every such study? Yes, they are right— 
Winter and Miss Bertram, and D’Antignac too, no doubt, if 
he spoke what he thought—when they declare that I have no 
strength or conviction of feeling. The enthusiasm to espouse 
a cause, and the passion to love a woman, seem alike lacking 
in me!” ; 

Notwithstanding this conclusion, however, it was interest 
in Armine—the recollection of their conversation in the Lux- 
embourg Garden, and the desire to know more that was 
going on in her mind and soul—which moved him to seek 
her father again, else he would probably have suffered that 
enthusiastic Socialist to pass out of his life. He called at the 
apartment in the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, saw Du- 
chesne and received the invitation to accompany him to Brus- 
sels, but did ot see Armine. There was no mention of her 
beyond Duchesne’s brief reply to his hope that she was well; 
he was not asked to enter the sa/on, and some instinct that 
all was not well between father and daughter prevented him 
from begging to do so. 

It was an instinct well founded, for in truth father and 
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daughter had never in their lives been so far apart in feeling 
and sympathy as they were at this time. Armine’s foreboding 
of some deeply-seated change in her father was more than re. 
alized. Since the day at Marigny he had never been “like 
himself,” and instead of the kind and indulgent father she had 
known all her life he was now suspicious, harsh, and severe, 
She had reluctantly spoken of this change to the D’An. 
tignacs; but it was greater than she was willing to acknow- 
ledge, and had become more marked since she parted with 
them. For when, after much mental struggle and debate, she 
had taken D’Antignac’s note to the priest to whom it was 
addressed, she found all that he had promised of instruction, 
comfort, and encouragement; but she was told that before 
she could be received into the church she must acquaint her 
father with her intention.. The girl knew what she would 
bring upon herself, but it was not in her to quail from any- 
thing in the form of a duty.. She told her father of her reso. 
lution. And then the storm burst. 

It was a storm such as she had never known before, such as 
she had hardly conceived possible. She had been aware that 
Duchesne regarded the church with animosity, but she had not 
classed him with those who are so virulent in their hatred that 
there is only one explanation possible of the spirit which ani- 
mates them. She had supposed that he condemned and dis- 
liked that which was the chief bulwark against the spread of 
ideas to which he had devoted his life, but she could not have 
dreamed that he was capable of that unreason of blind rage 
which French atheism betrays whenever it touches upon the 
question of religion. It was quite true that she had not lived 
so long among the professed disciples of freedom of thought . 
without learning what freedom of thought means from their 
point of view—to wit, freedom for themselves and intolerance 
for every one else—but the loyalty of the girl’s nature had as- 
serted itself in this, as in all else where her father was con- 
cerned. She had refused to believe that he could be so narrow 
in the name of liberty, so tyrannical in the name of freedom, as 
others were around him. 

But incredulity was no longer possible. The proud faith 
in which she had lived—faith in his reasonableness and noble- 
ness, however mistaken it might be—lay shattered at her fect; 
and it is not too much to say that a great part of her life lay 
shattered with it. For this faith had sustained the affection for 
her father which was the strong centre of her existence. To 
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spare him pain she had been almost ready to deny her God— 
at least by such passive form of denial as lies in not acknowledg- 
ing—and now she felt as if it were sharpest punishment that 
with his own hand he demolished the ideal she had loved. 

For that ideal had little in common with the man who in 
violent words forbade her ever to approach a priest again, who 
spoke of religion in terms of bitter hatred, and told her that 
henceforth she could be trusted no longer, but would be placed 
under strict surveillance. “For I find that you have had too 
much freedom,” he said. “I forgot too easily that folly and de- 
ception make up the character of woman. But I will take care 
that you see no more of those who have taught you to array 
yourself against me, and to betray, as far as lies in your power, 
that cause of freedom which is dearer to me than my heart’s 
blood. We shall leave Paris soon; until then I will place you 
with the wife of one of my friends, requesting that she will 
exercise over you the closest watchfulness.” 

This meant, Armine felt sure, a species of imprisonment ; 
and she was not mistaken. Even more violent and intolerant 
(if such a thing were possible) than the men are the women who 
array themselves under the banner of free-thought. And such 
a woman was the one with whom her father placed her—a wo- 
man against whom every instinct of her nature and her taste 
revolted. But she could do nothing save submit. Even appeal, 
she felt, would be useless, and she made no attempt to change 
or soften her father’s resolution. She was only able before 
leaving his house to send a little note to the priest, which the 
latter took to D’Antignac—a few pathetic words saying that she 
had followed his counsel, and that the result was what she had 
. feared: her father, deeply incensed, had forbidden her to see 
him again, and to enforce his command had removed her to 
stricter guardianship. 

“My poor Armine!” said D'Antignac when he read these 
lines. “My heart aches for her. I know well what she is 
suffering.” 

“It is a great privilege to have something to suffer for God,” 
said the priest quietly. “This trial will do her no harm, but 
much good, if she is made of the stuff I fancy her to be.” 

“It would be difficult to fancy better stuff than she is made 
of,” said D’ Antignac. “ If occasion tries her you will find that 
her soul is heroic in its temper.” 

“T was very much impressed with ber,” said the priest. 
“Even without your letter I think I should have been. One 
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who sees much of human nature must—unless very unobservant 
—learn to judge character by apparently trifling signs. One 
of the things which struck me in Mlle. Duchesne was that she 
said no more than was necessary of herself. But in all that 
she did say she showed remarkably clear intellect and very 
fine feeling.” 

“I suppose I am something of an enthusiast about Armine,” 
said D’Antignac, smiling. ‘ But 1 am sure that no one in the 
world knows her better than I do—indeed, I doubt if any one 
knows her so well—and my opinion is that she belongs to the 
highest and finest type of character, to that order of great souls 
for whom God has special uses.” 

Then a gentleman who was looking over a paper at a win- 
dow glanced up and said: “ What do you take those uses to 
be?” 

“Ah!” said D’Antignac, “that I do not pretend to be able 
to tell. If I did I should probably make a great mistake. But 
you, Gaston, will agree with me that Armine Duchesne is no 
ordinary person.” 

_ The Vicomte de Marigny—for it was no other than he—laid 
down his paper and came forward before answering. Then he 
said quietly : 

“My acquaintance with Mile. Duchesne is very slight, but 
I certainly think she is no ordinary person. You know ”—he 
hesitated for an instant—‘‘I saw her down in Brittany. Did 
she tell you that?” 

“Yes,” D’Antignac replied. ‘She mentioned it as one rea- 
son—or at least one apparent reason--for a great change in her 
father. It seems that he was never the same to her after he 
saw her speaking to you at Marigny.” 

“Poor girl!” said the vicomte. ‘I am sorry, then, that l 
addressed her. I only did so in order to show her that I did 
not identify her with her father. It is perhaps necessary to ex- 
plain, M. l’Abbé,” he added, turning to the priest, “that her 
father—the well-known Socialist Duchesne—was in Brittany 
for the purpose of defeating my election, if possible.” 

“Tf one may judge by the majority which returned you, M. 
le Vicomte, he might have spared himself the trouble,” said the 
priest, smiling. 

“ Brittany is always faithful,” said the vicomte. 

“ Yet even in faithful Brittany was there not an attempt upon 
your life made?” asked the other. 

The vicomte shrugged his shoulders. “A trifling affair,’ 
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he said. “Iam quite sure that the perpetrators were not Bre- 
tons. A clumsy affair, too. It was the night after the election, 
and | was sitting in my study writing, when I heard stealthy 
steps beneath my window. Thanks to a friendly warning, I 
had a weapon near me, and I quietly laid my hand on it. The 
next moment something like a bomb was thrown through the 
open window and fell at my feet. It was instinct rather than 
thought which made me snatch it up and hurl it out again. It 
exploded when it touched the ground, as it had been meant to’ 
explode when it first landed at my feet; and it is needless to 
say that if it had done sol! should not be talking to you now. 
The moment that the detonation was over I rushed to the win- 
dow and fired at the figure of a man whom I could plainly see 
making off with great haste. But I presume that my shot did 
not strike him, since no one was found when the servants, who 
hastily gathered, searched the grounds. Vota tout /” 

“Was no further attempt made?” asked the priest. 

“None, although I remained at Marigny for several days 
after. 1 had no business to detain me, but was simply deter- 
mined that the instigators of the attempt should not fancy 
that they had frightened me.” 

“Whom do you suppose the instigators to have been?” 

“Oh! the secret societies that I have so often denounced ; 
there can be no doubt of that. They do me honor by es- 
teeming me a dangerous opponent.” 

Then the conversation was diverted to the political situa- 
tion, and it was not until the priest had taken his departure 
that D'Antignac said to his companion: 

“You spoke of a friendly warning, Gaston; may | ask 
who gave it?” 

The vicomte did not answer. Instead he put out his hand 
and took up Armine’s note, which had fallen on the couch and 
been left there by the abbé, to whom it was addressed. He 
opened it and read it over silently—a proceeding excusable 
on the ground that he had already heard its contents read 
‘aloud and discussed. ‘Then he drew from his pocket another 
note, which he placed beside it and offered to D’Antignac. 

There was some difference in the writing of the two—a 
difference due to the nervous haste and agitation with which 
the first had been produced—but even with this difference it 
was sufficiently evident that the same hand had written both. 
D’Antignac, at least, felt not an instant’s doubt. He started 
and said in a tone of deep feeling: 
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“It was like her; but what it must have cost her, my 
poor, brave Armine!”’ 

“TI never doubted that it came from her,” said the vicomte; 
“yet my certainty had no proof until now. I had, of course, 
never seen a line of her writing before.” 

But D’Antignac, with his eyes still on the note, could only 
repeat again what was so often on his lips, “My poor Ar. 
mine!” Then after. a pause he looked at the vicomte. “If 
you knew her as well as I do,” he said, “every word of this 
would be eloquent for you. You would understand the 
struggle which it must have cost her to write it.” 

“TI think I understand,” said’the other. “I cannot possibly 
know her as you do, but I know her—somewhat. How could 
one look in her eyes and not know her somewhat? And this 
note”—he held out his hand for it— brought me another 
message than that which it bears on its face: a message of 
a gentle heart, of a brave soul, of a nature that could not 
stand by and see wrong done unmoved, but that, even at the 
cost of bringing blame where blame was not due, felt bound 
to send a warning that might save a life.” 

“She is all that,” said D'’Antignac, looking at him a little 
keenly ; “but it is strange that you should have learned so 
much of her on so slight an acquaintance.” 

“Tt zs strange,” said the vicomte, as if he were answering 
his own thought as well as the words of the other, “ but it is 
a curious fact that one learns more of some people at a glance 
than one learns of others from the acquaintance of a lifetime. 
Mlle. Duchesne’s character is very sympathetic. But what first 
probably excited my interest in her was the consciousness 
in my mind of the unacknowledged tie of blood between us.” 

“How did you discover that?” asked D’Antignac. 

“T have always known that my granduncle left a son who 
called himself Duchesne, and who gave the family some an- 
noyance by asserting that he was the legitimate heir, though 
he could not prove the marriage of his parents. I might not, 
however, have been aware that the Socialist leader was zs 
son but for the fact that the latter was at Marigny once—sev- 
eral years ago—to see a man, the son of my granduncle’s 
confidential servant, from whom he hoped, no doubt, to obtain 
information.” 

“And failed ?”’ 

“Cela va sans dire. What could not be proved at the time 
was hardly likely to be susceptible of proof at this late date.” 
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. “And this fact,” said D’Antignac, “the cloud upon his 
father’s birth, has no doubt not only embittered him against 
the order to which he does zot belong, but also against you, 
who hold what he believes to be his inheritance.” 

“He cannot possibly believe that,” said the.vicomte, “since 
there is not a shred of proof that his grandparents were 
married.” ~ 

“He may not believe it, but none the less he feels injured, 
you may be sure. It is almost invariably the attitude of 
those who have suffered in this way. It also accounts for his 
harshness to his daughter when he saw her speak to you.” 

“Did she know or suspect the cause of his harshness?” 

“No. She spoke of it with simple wonder, unable to ac- 
count for what seemed to her an extent of prejudice simply 
incomprehensible.” 

“Then I suppose that I must never speak to her again, 
unless I meet her here.” 

“You are not likely to meet sher,” said D’Antignac. “ Her 
father has forbidden her to see us—chiefly, if not altogether, 
because she first met you here.” 

The vicomte looked startled. “I am sorry—I am: very 
sorry,” he said. “ But I have nothing with which to blame my- 
self.” 

“Nor have I anything with which to blame you,” said the 
other, “except, perhaps, a little want of thought. Knowing the 
father to be what he is, I do not think that, in your place, I 
would have spoken to her at Marigny—or, at least, I should have 
been content with a mere salutation.” 

“It was hardly more,” said the vicomte, in the tone of one 
who feels called upon to justify himself. “ And her father was 
not with her. She was standing at the church-door, and I had 
just left the presbytére. What was more natural than that I 
should have exchanged a few words with her, partly from cour- 
tesy, and partly, I confess, because she has always attracted 
me?” 

D’Antignac smiled. “The last reason,” he said, “is a strong 
one—especially since you are not very easily attracted.” 

“Far from it,” said De Marigny. “It is my misfortune, or 
perhaps my good fortune, to be insensible to many charms which 
other men feel. But a face so sensitive and so poetic as Mlle. 
Duchesne’s I have seldom seen, and as seldom have I heard a 
voice so like a chord of music.” 

“It may be as well that you are not likely to hear it again,” 
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said D’Antignac with some significance. “ There can hardly be 
two people in the world placed farther apart than you and the 
daughter of Duchesne the Socialist.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


AND so it came to pass that Egerton saw nothing of Armine 
before he started with Duchesne to Brussels. If he had seen her 
it is likely that a word or even a glance might have changed his 
resolution and prevented his going—on such slender chances do 
many of the most important events of life depend !—but, failing 
this, the journey recommended itself to him as one promising 
interest and novelty, and on the morning appointed he met Du. 
chesne at the Gare du Nord. 

The Socialist looked pleased to see him, and held out his 
hand, saying, with that peculiar charm of manner which Egerton 
had felt from the first of their acquaintance: 

“This is almost more than I hoped. I feared that at the 
last you might not feel interest enough to come.” 

“On the contrary, I feel immensely interested, and should 
be sorry if anything had occurred to prevent my coming,” an- 
swered Egerton, smiling. 

“You will not regret it,” said the other, indulging in the 
rashness of prophecy. ‘“ Now, shall we take our tickets?” 

They took their tickets, took also their places in a first-class 
carriage, which they had happily to themselves, and so rolled 
out of Paris in the soft gray mist of early morning. 

How well Egerton remembered afterwards the appearance of 
everything—the suburbs through which they passed, the emi- 
nence of Montmartre, crowned by the great unfinished Church 
of the Sacred Heart, which the Republicans are so anxious to 
demolish, and then the open country with its fields and poplars! 
He remembered the look of it all, though he certainly was not 
conscious of paying special attention to what was at once so fa- 
miliar and so uninteresting. For a while both men glanced over 
the morning papers, which they had with them; then presently 
Duchesne laid his down and began to talk. Never, it seemed to 
Egerton, had he talked better, with more force, more of the 
magnetism born of passionate conviction and enthusiasm. The 
conversation ranged over a wide field, dealing with the social 
conditions of mankind in many countries and during many ages, 
as well as with those great hopes for the future which Duchesne 
described with vivid eloquence. As Egerton listened he under- 
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stood what Armine had meant in saying that she feared her fa- 
ther’s influence for him. Exposed defenceless to this influence, 
he felt that he could not have answered for himself; he must 
have been carried away. Something of this he said to the 
man who, he could see, was intent upon his conversion: 

“One could easily be swept off one’s feet by enthusiasm in 
listening to you,” he said. ‘“ But lam sure you would not care 
for an adhesion which was not founded on the conviction of the 
mind.” 

“Sometimes the mind needs to be instructed by the heart,” 
said the other. “If you are once roused to enthusiasm convic- 
tion will follow, unless you stifle it.” 

“T have no desire to stifle it,” Egerton began. Then he 
paused abruptly ; for what was happening? There was a shock 
that threw both men off their feet, a convulsion, as it were, of 
every atom of matter in the long line of swaying carriages, then 
a crash and a scene of wild terror, confusion, and horror baffling 
description. 

On the well-regulated railways of France accidents do not 
often occur; but no human foresight can guard against all 
chances, prevent all carelessness. This accident was one which 
startled France at the time of its occurrence; but there is no 
need to dwell upon its awful details as the newspapers dwelt 
upon them. The reporter takes in the whole scene and photo- 
graphs it in ghastly unity; but the actors in the terrible tra- 
gedy are rarely conscious of more than their individual share 
of fear or suffering. 

It was so with Egerton. He had but a vague recollec- 
tion of anything after the convulsive shock—after his last 
sight of Duchesne’s face paling with excitement as he said, 
“It is an accident!” Then followed the final crash, a heavy 
blow, and unconsciousness. When he came to himself again, 
after an interval of the length of which he had no idea, it was 

«With a sense of physical pain such as he had never known 
before in his life. His whole body seemed full of a terrible con- 
sciousness of agony, under the effect of which he opened both 
his eyes and his lips—the first to see, and the second to groan. 

Then he found that he had been removed a little from the 
débris of the wrecked train, and that he was lying on a stretch 
of green turf, with some one—probably a surgeon—bending 
over him. 

“Ah! that is where you are hurt,” the former said quickly, 
as the young man opened his eyes. 
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“Yes,” said Egerton faintly. He added after a moment, 
“T am hurt everywhere. Am I dying?” 

“T don’t think so,” the other answered. “As far as I can 
judge, your injuries only amount to some bruises and a broken 
arm. You have fared better than many of your fellow-travel- 
lers. Yonder is a man, for example, both of whose legs are 
so badly crushed that if he lives at all he will lose them.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Egerton, with a pang of sympathy 
to which these commonplace words gave but scant expres- 
sion. Through his own pain he entered into the greater 
pain of others, and his heart seemed to sicken within him as 
he caught a glimpse of mangled forms and heard the groans 
of mortal agony which filled the air. Then he thought of 
Duchesne and asked eagerly for him. 

“Duchesne!” the surgeon repeated. “Ah! yes, I am glad 
you asked. There is a man so badly injured that he will die 
within an hour, who says his name is Duchesne, and who 
asked me to bring to him his friend and companion, if I could 
find him alive—some one with a foreign name.” 

“T am the man,” said Egerton quickly. “Ah! monsieur, 
for God’s sake help me to get to him.” ‘ 

How this was accomplished the young fellow scarcely 
knew, for it was but by contrast with greater injuries that 
the surgeon had thought lightly of his. As has already been 
said, his whole body seemed resolved into one mighty throb 
of physical anguish, and it was only the brave will which en- 
abled him, with the surgeon’s assistance, to drag himself to 
where Duchesne lay, gasping away his life in an agony for 
which language has no expression. 

That it was Duchesne—that this shattered, mutilated 
wreck of humanity could be the stately man he had last seen 
—Egerton for a moment could not realize. He stood silent, 
in speechless horror. But. when the eyes—brilliant and dark 
as ever—opened, he knew ¢hem at once. 

“So you are safe!” Duchesne said feebly. “Forgive me 
for having brought you into this.” 

“There is nothing to forgive,” answered Egerton quickly. 
“Who could foretell anything so fearful? And I have fared 
better than others—far better, my friend, than you, to whom 
I would gladly give my safety.” 

“No,” said Duchesne; and if he spoke grimly it was be- 
cause it was only by a terrible effort that he could subdue 
his pain sufficiently to speak at all. “It is better as it is. I 
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am not willing to die—far from it, for I have much work yet 
to do—but if it was to be one of us, I was the right one. You 
will suffer enough as it is for having been persuaded to come 
with me. Don’t talk!” he said almost sharply, as Egerton 
began to speak. “There is something I must say to you, 
and I may not have many minutes in which to say it. Ah! 
what agony,” he cried out suddenly, and his whole frame 
writhed with a convulsion which haunted Egerton for many 
a long day afterward. When it subsided sufficiently for him 
to speak, great drops of sweat, like that which we are told 
accompanies torture, stood on his livid brow. 

“It is—of—Armine,” he gasped faintly. 

Here Egerton, thinking to spare him, interposed with an 
assurance that he would charge himself with the future wel- 
fare of Mlle. Duchesne; but the words had scarcely passed 
his lips when the dying Socialist answered with a tone of 
pride: 

“My daughter is not dependent on the kindness of stran- 
gers. If she needed charity the comrades of her father 
would gladly care for her. But she has an inheritance which 
is hers by right, and this she must claim.” 

There was another pause, which Egerton did not break. 
He feared by a word to exhaust the little strength which 
Duchesne possessed, and which he now perceived was neces- 
sary for some essential statement. Presently he was able to 
speak again: 

“She knows nothing of it; it will be for you to tell her, 
and to direct her what to do. And I must tell you, if—if this 
agony will let me speak! You know—or you have heard of 
—the Vicomte de Marigny. But he has no claim to his rank 
or property. J am the heir of both!” 

“You!” said Egerton, thunderstruck. For an instant he 
thought that the mind of the speaker was surely wandering, but 
the dark eyes which met his own were clearly rational. 

“Yes, 1!’’ repeated Duchesne. “I have not time for seeking 
phrases. I must speak to the point. Listen, then. The name 
which I bear I inherited from my father; but I always knew 
that he assumed it on account of its revolutionary association, 
and because he could not prove his right to that of his father, 
who was Vicomte de Marigny when the Revolution broke out. 
It is a long story, for which I have not breath; but when the 
Revolution was at its height this Vicomte de Marigny, flying 
for his life, was saved by a daughter of the people. She con- 
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cealed him in one of the sea-caves on the Breton coast, sup- 
plied him with food, finally arranged for his escape to England, 
and fled with him. That he married her my father always be- 
lieved, but knew not where to turn for proof, his mother hay- 
ing died in his infancy, and his father suddenly expiring on the 
eve of the Restoration. He had never acknowledged the boy— 
whom he placed, however, at school in England—as his legiti- 
mate son; so his brother took possession of the title and estates, 
with no one to question his right.” 

Again he paused, and it seemed almost impossible that he 
could continue save by a superhuman effort. Yet, as Egerton 
thought—forgetting his own suffering in the sharp tension of 
the moment—if he did mot continue, where was there any point 
in this narrative on which to found a claim? His heart almost 
stood still with suspense. He began to doubt again whether 
Duchesne was not wandering in mind, when suddenly the latter 
looked up and spoke, but even more faintly, with even greater 
difficulty : 

“It was at Marigny—when I was there a few weeks ago— 
that at last I found the proof. The son of the servant of the 
vicomte my grandfather is living there. He sent for me and re- 
lieved his conscience of a burden which he said had long op- 
pressed it. This was the knowledge he had received from his 
father, who was present at the marriage of my grandparents; 
the place where the marriage took place, and where the record 
of it is no doubt to be found, is Dinau. It was a civil marriage 
—there were no others allowed then—between Henri Marigny 
(all aristocratic prefixes were also forbidden) and Louise Bar- 
beau. Tell Armine to search for the record of this marriage, 
and to claim the inheritance which is hers.” 

“ But why have you left this for her todo? Why did you 
not claim it when you learned the truth?” asked Egerton. 

“T am a Socialist!” said Duchesne, with a chord of inex- 
pressible pride vibrating through the tones of his voice. “ From 
my youth I have lived only for the rights of man. I meant— 
perhaps—in time to claim this inheritance, in order that I might 
use it for great ends. But it is not to be; and I fear—I 
fear—” 

“What do you fear?” asked Egerton, as the failing voice 
ceased. “If it is anything in which I can be of service to you, 
I promise to execute your wishes to the utmost extent of my 
power.” 

The other gave the hand which held his a slight pressure. 
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“Thank you, mon ami,” he murmured. “It is a comfort to me 
that you are here, and I hope that yow are not badly in- 
jured.” 

“Never mind about me,” said Egerton almost impatiently. 
“Speak of yourself. Tell me what it is that you fear, what I 
can do for you.” 

“J fear for Armine, in whose hands this great trust will 
be placed,” said Duchesne. “ Will she use it as I wish? I 
doubt, for she has fallen of late under fatal influences. I am 
punished . for thinking that it mattered little what folly a 
woman believed, and for letting her go her way as she 
would. Now, when so much is placed in her hand, she 
proves to be the slave of superstition. Ah!”—what a passionate 
cry it was—“surely it is bitter to be struck down with so 
much*undone! I meant to take her far away from the influ- 
ences that have misled her, to show her the great work to 
which my life was pledged, to open her eyes, and ¢hen to say, 
‘Here is something which you must use not for yourself but 
for humanity!’ Well, I shall never say it now; but you, my 
friend—you will say it for me. That is what I ask of you.” 

“T promise to repeat to her all that you have said,” Eger- 
ton replied; “and if you will tell me any special disposition 
of the property which you wish made, I am sure she will 
respect your wishes.” 

Duchesne did not answer for a moment. Then he said 
faintly and with great difficulty: “It is not possible; I can 
only leave it to her. But you may tell her that it is my 
dying wish, nay, my dying command, that she will not marry 
the Vicomte de Marigny.” 

Egerton felt his heart give a bound—probably of surprise 
—at those words. Then he said involuntarily: “Does she 
think of it?” 

“No,” Duchesne answered, “but I suspect that te does— 
at least I am sure that he will when he knows. But even 
from my grave I forbid it. Remember that.” 

What could Egerton reply? Could he expostulate with 
this dying man, and point out that such a marriage would 
be desirable, inasmuch as it would reconcile conflicting claims ? 
He almost felt as if he were bound to do so; but as he hesi- 
tated he saw that it was too late. An awful change—a 
change like unto no other—came over Duchesne’s face, and 
in a moment the young man knew that there is but one 
visitor who comes to mankind with such a touch. 
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“My friend,” he cried, “you are dying. Will you not 
call on God once before you go to face him?” 

It was an appeal wrung from the depths of a heart which 
until this terrible moment had not been conscious of possess- 
ing faith, and was so earnest that it might have touched the 
dying man, if anything could. But as. he opened his eyes for 
the last time something of the fire of a life-long defiance 
flashed into them. 

“There is no God,” he said. “ Vive ’humanité/” 

And with these words still on his lips the soul passed 
forth—to meet Him whom it had denied. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





SCEPTICISM AND ITS RELATIONS TO MODERN 
THOUGHT. 


LOOKING out upon the intellectual life of the day, it is safe to 
characterize its attitude as a state of opinion. Dogmatic teach- 
ing in religion to a wide extent has been rejected on the ground 
that it is contrary to reason and science. The privilege of 
choosing or formulating a creed is refused to no one, and the 
equal favor of rejecting all is maintained by many. There no 
longer exists any obligation to believe, and, what is more, no one 
can condemn the belief or unbelief of his neighbor, for the 
reason that he has no definitive knowledge to lay down as a 
rational basis or criterion of belief. There is no evidence that 
one person has the truth and.another has not; one may have it, 
neither may have it. Such is the substratum of much of the 
religious thought of the day. Hence the wide-spread tolerae 
tion of conflicting opinions which passes current for liberalism. 
Opinion upon the momentous subject of religion, which is the 
state of the modern mind, or rather of a large school of modern 
thinkers, connotes a state of doubt; and this condition has been 
arrived at through various underlying processes, one of which 
is a similar attitude in philosophical thought. Here also all de- 
finite knowledge has been thrust aside in favor of the supremacy 
of doubt, and as a result the foundation of the religious structure 
has been severely shaken. But, far from striking fear to the 
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heart, it is hailed by a large following with acclamations of de- 
light. It is looked upon as the dawn of a clearer day, which still 
lies in the gray shadows of a passing darkness. Doubt is the 
beginning of enlightenment. We should not groan beneath the 
burden of bewilderment which modern scepticism has placed 
upon our shoulders, but heroically bear the onus of a transition 
state; for we are right in the flux of a change from ignorance to 
knowledge. Although mostly blind ourselves, we are the bearers 
of light to future generations, whose millennial blessings upon 
their ancestors shall be the reward of all our sacrifices in bringing 
them to a completer knowledge. 

That we have not the means of knowing is the reason of our 
intellectual blindness, and, logically enough, having no premises 
known or knowable, can graw no conclusions. But doubt does 
not stop with itself; it reaches out to denial. Prudence is for- 
gotten, and the modern school does not hesitate to deny where 
it doubts. As a consequence it endeavors to place opinion on 
a positive basis, and to do so makes truth subjective, whether 
consciously or not is of little moment to the matter in hand. 
Placing all truth in the thinking subject, as a result it denies 
objective reality. In this development we have idealism, the 
logical outcome of scepticism. The charge of idealism alto- 
gether, and scepticism in the full force of the word, is repudiat- 
ed by modern thinkers; and the object of the present article is 
both to inquire into the, validity of these charges and to make 
an examination into what may be rational grounds for scepticism, 
if there be any. Asa philosophical system scepticism has not 
wanted exponents for its scientific formulation. We find it ex- 
pressed with various distinctive modifications from Pyrrho down 
to Hume and others of our own day. But it is not here in- 
tended to consider it either in its historical development or in 
its many formule. To discuss it in its essence as a rational 
principle is alone the object of the present paper. As such it 
presents two main divisions: the first, a principle which de- 
nits to man the possibility of attaining any truth; the second, 
a system which postulates that man can know just so much 
truth as his material nature renders him capable of grasping, but 
denies him the knowledge of anything beyond or above his or- 
ganic powers. In this latter we may recognize modern agnos- 
ticism, Regarding scepticism in its baldest and primary signi- 
fication, we find its full expression in the opening passage of 
Goethe’s Faust, in which the doctor soliloquizes after the fol- 
lowing fashion : 
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“ Philosophy, ah! and law and medicine, 

And, woe is me! theology also, 

Now I have studied through with burning zeal ; 
And here I am at last, poor fool! and am 

Wise as I was before: Master yclept, 

And doctor too. And now for these ten years 
I’ve led my pupils by the nose 

This way and that, and up and down, and see 
That we can know just nothing.” 


Faust has studied philosophy, law, medicine, and theology, and 
the conclusion he arrives at is that man “can know just no. 
thing.” This is scepticism pure. That man can know nothing 
is its fundamental principle and its ultimate conclusion. All his 
learning Faust regards as an illusionp and ends up where he 
supposes he began, in knowing nothing. The aspiration which 
he feels within him after truth is but vanity; the arduous 
struggle of a lifetime in search of knowledge terminates only in 
the discovery that there is no truth, or, if there is, man cannot 
attain it. The seeker after light finds only impenetrable dark- 
ness, without a single ray to relieve its awful profound. Know- 
ledge is folly, truth a dream, and life a vanity. This is indeed a 
dismal creed, and, followed practically, would strangle all action 
and finally end in man’s annihilation. Faust, believing himself 
hopelessly baffled in the pursuit of truth, with a strong natural 
inclination to the sensual persuading, falls back upon the ma- 
terial and the sensible, which he deludes himself to believe is 
the only tangible thing man can grasp. In Faust we have a 
fair type of a large class of modern sceptics, with this excep- 
tion, however : that they, unlike him, have never labored through 
the curriculum of the sciences. Philosophy, law, medicine, and 
theology to them are but names imperfectly understood ; but 
they let others beat the mazes of learning for them, and then 
accept the conclusion ready-made that man can know nothing. 
They do not act practically upon this conclusion, for that is 
impossible, and by the law of their being their practical conduct 
gives the lie to their theory. But there are results in their prac- 
tical life which follow from their speculative belief, and these 
results are so serious as to largely affect their moral and social 
existence. What are rational grounds for this creed of sceptl- 
cism is our inquiry. 

When the sceptic lays down his principle that man can know 
nothing, he enunciates a proposition in which there is an affir- 
mation of a truth—namely, the truth of the proposition that man 
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can know nothing. -The form of the proposition itself is negative, 
and denies that man can know truth; but the act of enunciation 
is affirmative, and declares that man actually knows a truth—to 
wit, the truth of this very negative proposition. The position of 
the sceptic, then, is this: “ It is true that I know this proposition 
to be true, and therefore actually know a truth, yet I deny that I 
can know any truth.” Here, then, in his own words is a direct 
contradiction to his first principle the moment he asserts it. He 
condemns himself out of his own mouth. In the act of laying 
down a fundamental principle he stultifies himself by denying 
that very principle upon which he would build his whole sys- 
tem! And not only does he do'this, but much more that is in 
direct conflict with his own method, for he actually lays the 
foundation of all truth, unwittingly though it be. In the first 
place, he must assume the existence of man before he can 
predicate anything of him; and the sceptic actually predicates 
of man the knowledge of a certain truth—to wit, the truth of 
the proposition that man can know nothing. Underlying the 
sceptic’s fundamental principle, then, is the necessarily assumed 
fact of man’s existence. Hence that it is true that man ex- 
ists is another truth of which the sceptic cannot doubt, and 
must admit in order to declare his own principle. He must 
also assume in like manner his own existence, that he may 
give utterance to his proposition. In the second place, the 
sceptic affirms the truth of the principle of contradiction— 
namely, that the same thing cannot be and not be at the same 
time. For when he declares that man can know nothing he 
assumes that nothing is not something; otherwise the contra- 
dictory proposition, that man can know something, would be the 
same as his proposition, that man can know nothing. Hence he 
must admit that a thing cannot be something and nothing at the 
same time ; or, to put it differently, the truth of the proposition, 
man can know nothing, which the sceptic holds as true, cannot 
be the truth of the contradictory proposition that man can know 
something ; or, formulated yet more simply, the same truth can- 
not be true and not true at the same time. The sceptic, there- 
fore, assumes the truth of the principle of contradiction before he 
can even state his first principle. In the third place, in asserting 
that man can know nothing the sceptic actually declares the con- 
trary, as we have seen in his act of enunciation. Now, that he 
may enunciate a truth he must first cognize that truth, and that 
he may cognize that truth he must have within him a cognizing 
principle. That he may know, there must be that by which he 
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knows. If this be not so, how does the sceptic come to the 
knowledge of the proposition he enunciates? Clearly, then, there 
is within him a principle by means of which he knows, and this 
is what we call intelligence. That this intelligent principle may 
attain the truth he must allow, for he has assumed that it has 
already attained the truth of his proposition. Here, then, is a 
third truth which he must take for granted—to wit, the aptitude 
of reason to attain truth. The three primitive truths—first, the 
existence of the subject, which is called the first fact ; second, 
the principle of contradiction, which is called the first principle; 
third, the veracity of reason, which is called the first condition— 
are denied by the sceptic, and yet in his very denial he is forced 
to assume them. In scepticism, therefore, we find its fundamental 
principle vicious, and containing a fallacy of so grave a nature 
as to be a direct contradiction of itself. Can that be called a ra.- 
tional system which at the very outset repudiates all reason, 
stultifies itself in its first act, and denies the basis of all truth >— 
for such are the three primitive truths. Admit the proposition 
that man can know nothing, and what is the result? You have 
denied your own existence, for you deny the existence of the 
subject ; you annihilate the principle of contradiction, for you de- 
clare that truth is not truth; and you eliminate the first condi- 
tion of all philosophical inquiry, for you assert that reason can- 
not attain truth. You completely stultify yourself and stagnate 
in negation. You take away all terms of action and destroy 
thought. What consideration, then, should this system receive 
at the hands of honest men? And yet, strange to say, it has 
more than once been advocated by men of rare abilities. Unac- 
countable as it may seem to us that any rational being could 
seriously entertain the sceptical method of inquiry after truth, 
yet it is evident that the method in itself is a contradiction to 
reason, and it is certain that anything which the sceptics may 
have attained in their speculations is due to the tacit assumption 
of the three primitive truths, which they would deny, and not to 
the application of their own absurd principle of negation. 

Pure scepticism, as is evident, is an impossible basis for phi- 
losophical inquiry. _But what of scepticism in its narrower 
meaning, as promulgated by modern agnosticism? In this latter 
there is a strong positive as well as negative element, and at 
first sight the positive seems to predominate ; indeed, to such an 
extent that this school has received the appellation of positive. 
It emphatically affirms that man can know truths of a certain 
order, but that this knowledge is confined to the restricted 
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limits of the realm of sensive experience. Matter and its rela- 
tions within itself are alone the objects of cognition. As the 
material is the only object of perception, so is it the only thing 
which exists, as far as man knows. Beyond this point his know- 
ledge does not extend. Hence the spiritual is unknowable, and, 
as far as he is concerned, has no existence. It may, therefore, be 
denied altogether. In this repudiation of the spiritual is also 
included, as*a matter of course, the rejection of any supernatu- 
ral existence. In this denial of any nature beyond or higher 
than the material we find the scepticism of agnosticism. In the 
avowed declaration that knowledge of the material alone is cer- 
tain we have its positivism or dogmatism. Let us contrast these 
counter positions of positivism, and see if they may be reconciled 
in one harmonious whole. What are rational grounds for the 
elimination of the spiritual from the realm of the knowable, and, 
with this restriction upon intellectual cognition in view, what 
may be rational foundations for the assertion that man can know 
even the truths of the material, will constitute the present object 
of our inquiry. | 

The fundamental principle of agnosticism may be stated in 
this wise: everything that is is matter. As this principle essen- 
tially denies the metaphysical, agnosticism seeks its verification 
in physical science, which is assumed to be the only method of 
attaining knowledge. It starts out with the hypothesis of evolu- 
tion, and in this claims that the justification of its first principle 
is found. Its fundamental, then, is hypothetical or conditional, 
and not scientific. For science is certain knowledge; an hypothe- 
sis is an uncertain supposition, which requires the verification of 
the condition upon which it depends before it can attain the 
dignity of an absolute truth. If all the conditions be fulfilled it 
ceases to be an hypothesis and becomes an established thesis. 
Therefore the principle that everything that is is matter is 
hypothetical, and cannot by any means be called scientific. It 
receives no verification whatever in the established principles 
‘of physical science, and it cannot be verified by metaphysical 
methods, since it rejects them. It has no verification by any 
means known or knowable. This dictum of agnosticism must 
not be taken by itself; place alongside of it the condition of its 
verification, and it will present itself in its imbecility: 7f every- 
thing that is is matter, then everything that is is matter. In 
evolution agnosticism places its verification. But evolution has 
not been verified, and assumes the very point in question ; for the 
evolutionary theory, at least in the minds of its chief exponents, 
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is based on the supposition that matter is the one and only thing 
in the universe. Such verification, then, is nothing than begging 
the question, But granting that the evolutionary process is true 
and will yet be verified, it is by no means consequent upon its 
acceptance that we must admit that everything that is is matter. 
This is a question of another order, which must be proved by 
whomsoever holds it, whether evolutionist or agnostic. As the 
question now lies, it is taken without proof. Furthermore, such 
verification makes evolution itself inexplicable; for unless there 
be behind the evolutionary process a non-material something 
which transcends and is the cause of evolution, we are only 
rejecting one inexplicable for another. If matter be the reason 
of the universe, if we can explain existence, essence, life, thought, 
as mere correlatives of matter, how can we explain matter itself? 
Either we must give up the problem as insoluble or assume that 
matter is the sufficient reason of itself, which is absurd. For 
matter to be the sufficient reason of itself, it would be its own 
first cause, to speak in contradiction, and its own ultimate end; 
and this is tantamount to saying that matter is the infinite, neces- 
sary, self-existent being. It cannot follow, then, upon the evidence 
of the truth. of evolution, that everything that is is matter. 
Therefore to allow to agnosticism the truth of evolution is not 
to grant the truth of its first principle. Where, then, is the 
verification of the agnostic position? It has none, unless it be in 
the impossible. It is a baseless assumption, without foundation 
in fact or reason, and may be therefore dismissed as destitute of 
any philosophical value. It is a system based upon an arbitrary 
and irrational hypothesis, leads to no truth, and, carried to its 
logical sequence, leaves us in pure scepticism. For, placing us 
in the purely material, it tells nothing whatever of matter. It 
cannot say that matter is even a reality, for with nothing behind 
matter what is it that makes matter real, or, in other words, 
what is its effect, that matter is matter? Surely not itself, for 
then matter would be its own cause. Then it must be something 
beyond the material, which makes it to be material, gives to 
matter its truth and its reality. But agnosticism denies this 
something beyond matter, and therefore must accept the other 
conclusion, that matter is its own cause, which is to adopt as a 
fundamental principle an intrinsic contradiction. This certainly 
is not philosophical, whatever.else it may be. What is irrational 
is not philosophical, and the claims of a system which admits a 
contradiction as its first principle to the dignity of a philosophi- 
cal science may be justly rejected. Agnosticism cannot vindi- 
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cate the reality of matter, and leaves us in doubt whether our 
ideas of matter have any objective reality to correspond to them, 
or whether they are mere images without objective validity. 
But to deny the objective validity of ideas is idealism. Agnos- 
ticism must accept this deplorable position as the result of its 
speculations. Whatever it ends with, it begins with an evident 
contradiction, and cannot be called philosophical. Therefore, as 
a method of inquiry after truth it may be rationally repudiated, 
since it begins with the negation of anything beyond matter, and 
logically finishes with the negation of all things. 

Having now considered agnosticism in its philosophical atti- 
tude towards the objective world, let us proceed to examine its 
relations to the subjective or thinking world, and afterwards its 
effects upon the moral world. When the agnostic asserts that 
everything that is is matter, he denies the immaterial. At the 
same time lie predicates of himself the knowledge of the truth 
of his proposition. He therefore assumes that he himself is a 
being who knows and thinks. But his proposition declares that 
everything that is is matter; and since he himself is or exists, he 
also is matter. Furthermore, he knows and thinks, or, in other 
words, it is a function of matter to know and think. Here, then, 
at the very start is placed upon his shoulders the burden of a 
proof—to wit, can matter perform the functions of thought? As 
a fact of experience he sees that it is only in matter of a certain 
structure and in certain relations that the functions of thought 
take place. Matter, then, as matter, does not essentially think, 
but matter only under peculiar conditions. Therefore thought 
is not essential to matter, and, if of a material nature, must be 
regarded as a mere accident of matter. Again, the agnostic does 
not see that matter itself thinks, but simply that thought is exer- 
cised within matter of a certain structure and in certain relations, 
This much he knows, and no more. Upon this knowledge, then, 
all he can infer is that thought is not essential to matter, and 
that thought, in as far as he knows, requires for the condition of 
dts exercise an accompanying material action. Therefore, upon 
the assumption that everything that is is matter, all that his 
experience tells him is that thought is a mere accident of matter, 
and is the result of certain material conditions. But does this in 
any way go to show that matter can perform the functions of 
thought? Far from it—the agnostic has begun at the wrong 
end, and has assumed the very thing in question. When he 
began his inquiry he took for granted that thought is matter, for 
at the start he laid down as his principle that everything is 
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matter; and the only conclusion which his method reaches ‘is 
the empty result that thought is a material accident. But let us 
begin at the other end, with thought itself, and by an analysis of 
it see whether it is the accidental result of material conditions, 
or whether it be something intrinsically different from matter 
and intrinsically independent of matter in its exercise. 
Thought is the act of intelligence, by which it cognizes or 
sees. The object of this cognition is truth. Now, an act is 
specified by its object, and a faculty by its act. Again, the act 
or operation follows the essence, since anything acts only inas- 
much as it is that which it is, and its essence constitutes it to be 
that which it is. For instance, in the physical order seeing is the 
act of the eye, and color is its object. The object of seeing, then, 
being color, which is material, that act or operation by which 
color is perceived, since it takes its species from the material ob- 
ject, is also material; therefore that which acts materially, as in 
this case the eye, is also material in its nature. As truth is the 
proper object of cognition or the intellectual knowing, and as 
the act of cognition is specified by its object, we can know the 
nature of the principle of this operation by ascertaining the 
nature of that object about which its act is exercised. What, 
then, is truth? Is it something material, made up of parts, with 
extension of parts beyond parts? Has it material qualities, such 
as hardness, softness, roundness, color, magnitude, etc.? If so, 
what sense attains its qualities? Has any one seen it with the 
eye, heard it, felt it, smelt it, tasted it? Plainly it has never been 
attained in any of these ways; but these are the only means 
we have of attaining the material. We certainly. know truth, 
and if it be material it surely must be the object of one of the 
senses. It is evident the senses know it not, and yet we have 
attained it. Therefore it follows that there must be some fac- 
ulty which does grasp it, and that not material, for truth is es- 
sentially immaterial. Truth is the harmony (or conformity) be- 
tween the intellect knowing and the object known. It is neither 
the object nor the intellect, but is the entity of that harmony (or 
conformity) between the two. It has not a single material pro- 
perty; it has no dimensions of length, breadth, or thickness, no 
parts, no size, no color, no weight—in short, not one material 
attribute by which it may be known as matter is known. This 
immaterial object, then, is attained by some faculty we possess, 
which must be immaterial by its very nature, since through its 
act it grasps an immaterial object. We have, therefore, within 
us an immaterial principle, by which we cognize truth. Agnos 
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ticism denies this principle when it asserts that everything that 
is is matter. As a consequence it denies truth, and the power 
in man of knowing truth. As we have seen, this principle of 
agnosticism destroyed the objective world, and now in its logical 
results would annihilate the subjective. Agnosticism, therefore, 
in reality is nothing else than pure scepticism, since it denies that 
there is truth and that man can know it. It must, therefore, bear 
all the odium of that “intolerable contradiction ’’—scepticism. 
It is not philosophical and is more unsubstantial than the vaguest 
of dreams. To hold that a system which denies all truth is a 
safe method of arriving at truth can only lead to gross stulti- 
fication. 

Agnosticism carried to its legitimate conclusion, as we have 
just seen, effectually does away with both the objective and 
subjective worlds. Let us now proceed to trace its effects in the 
moral world. Here also it results in complete destruction. As 
is well known, matter acts under necessary laws; therefore it 
acts from necessity. Applying, then, the agnostic principle that 
everything that is is matter, since men are no more than matter, 
following their material nature, they act from necessity. They 
have, therefore, no liberty of action; but without liberty there is 
no free-will, without free-will no responsibility, and without re- 
sponsibility no morality. When man acts as a purely material 
being, and thereby acting from necessity, he could not act other- 
wise than he was predetermined to act. Men are, therefore, not 
responsible for what they do, since responsibility can only exist 
where there is power of choice or freedom, and necessity rigor- 
ously excludes choice. A consequence, then, of the agnostic prin- 
ciple is the collapse of the moral order, and with it society. 
Necessity then becomes the only supreme and paramount law. 
As a fact, the whole history of the human race flatly contradicts 
the agnostic position, since all men at all times have regarded 
man as a free agent, and even agnosticism dare not openly deny 
it. The world, therefore, has always recognized the spiritual 
principle in man, since it has ever admitted his free agency ; and 
in this fact, as much of a fact as any sensibly experienced pheno- 
menon, agnosticism faces a standing refutation of its rash princi- 
ple that everything that is is matter. 

It is evident, therefore, that a system which flies in the per- 
petual experience of man and overthrows the whole moral struc- 
ture can have no just claims to be called philosophical. It pur- 
ports to be the most positive system of inquiry after truth ever 
formulated, but in reality is the greatest monstrosity of negation 
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to which error has yet given birth. It begins at zero and re. 
mains there. Its essence is nonentity, and its chief characteristic 
inanity. It negates itself and subsists on ignorance. It is a true 
intellectual imbecility. It arrogates to itself the dignity of a 
philosophy, and yet would annihilate all philosophy. It boasts 
itself the offspring of reason, and in its boast repudiates its gene- 
sis. It is, in short, what has been aptly termed an “intolerable 
contradiction.” As we have seen, a logical inquiry into its tenets 
sustains the charges of scepticism and idealism. Its scepticism 
lies in its denial of anything beyond or above matter, and, asa 
consequence, in the denial of truth. Its idealism lies in its denial 
of objective reality, and therefore the objective validity of ideas. 
In the assertion of its first principle, that everything that is is 
matter, it is pure materialism. Its materialism forces it into 
scepticism, its scepticism into idealism, and at last it finds its logi- 
cal outcome in absolute negation. It is the nightmare of science 
and the confounding of reason : 


“ Confusion and illusion and relation, 
Elusion and occasion and evasion.” 
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III.—MARYLAND TOLERATION. 


In our last article, reviewing Mr. Bancroft’s History of the 
nited States in respect to the altered views expressed by the 
historian in his two last editions, 1876 and 1883, in regard to the 
motives of Lord Baltimore and the character of the Maryland 
colony founded by him, we endeavored to show, and we think 
successfully, that one of the motives of that illustrious states- 
man was to promote the cause of that religion which he had 
just embraced, and to which he was zealously attached; that his 
son Czecilius, the second Lord Baltimore, inherited his father’s 
zeal and motives in the same cause; that neither of them was 
actuated by mercenary motives; and that Czcilius wisely ‘re- 
mained in England, in order to protect and promote the success 
of the colony, which he placed under the lieutenancy of his 
* History of the United States of America from the Discovery of the Continent, By 
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’ brother Leonard in Maryland, and to struggle for the mainte- 
nance of the charter and colony against the opposition of his 
enemies and the enemies of his religion. 

In the present article we propose to show that another 
motive of both of these noblemen was to provide an asylum in 
the New World for their fellow-Catholics from the persecution 
they were then enduring in England; that Czcilius Calvert 
having succeeded in obtaining a charter which fully enabled him 
to accomplish this great and noble purpose, its terms had from 
the beginning, and with this purpose, been so enlarged and 
elaborated as to enable him to extend the same protection of 
civil rights and liberty of conscience to all the oppressed of his 
countrymen and to all from whatever country they might come 
and of whatever sect or creed; that the colony of Maryland was 
founded upon this principle, which was carried into practice 
and became the common law of the province from the founda- 
tion of the new commonwealth. 

That the Catholics of England suffered a most relentless and 
bloody persecution under the penal statutes enacted in the 
time of Elizabeth is too well known. Under James I. and 
Charles I. the penalties of recusancy were. continued, and, the 
same laws being still in force, the persecution was still raging. 
Lord Baltimore, having joined the persecuted Catholics, endured, 
as we have shown in our last article, sufferings and persecu- 
tions, in common with his co-religionists, from which the personal 
friendship of those sovereigns could not save him. Charges 
were preferred against him before the English authorities on 
account of his carrying Catholic priests to his Newfoundland 
colony of Avalon and having the holy sacrifice of the Mass 
celebrated there. These circumstances showed an intention on 
his part of making that colony a refuge for his persecuted fellow- 
Catholics, where they might practise their religion. He was 
prevented from leaving England for Avalon on another occasion 
by a writ of ne exeat issued by the very king, his friend, doubt- 
tessly on the instigation of his enemies. On another occasion he 
was ordered by the king to return to England from Virginia, 
and was thus separated from his family, whom he was by this 
hurried order of return compelled to leave among his enemies 
in Virginia. In Virginia he was repelled from that then inhos- 
pitable shore, and the device of tendering to him the oath of 
spiritual supremacy, which they knew he could not conscien- 
tiously take and would not take, was resorted to designedly in 
order to exclude him from that country and to afford his 
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enemies the pretext of accusing him before the king. His 
speedy and compulsory return to England, under such circum. 
stances, and the consequent leaving of his family and a consid. 
erable amount of plate and treasure behind him, resulting in 
the loss of all at sea, are facts which at once place him among 
the foremost of English Catholics who had lost and suffered all 
for the faith. His son Cecilius came near witnessing the utter 
destruction of his colony—firstly in England after it was gathered 
on board the Avk and Dove, and ready to sail, and secondly and 
repeatedly by the machinations and open warfare of Clayborne 
and other enemies of the ancient faith after it was settled in 
Maryland. He, too, was impoverished by his efforts to found 
and save that same colony. Indeed, he had been compelled to 
abandon his cherished purpose of leading his colony in person 
to a wilderness where their consciences would enjoy liberty, on 
account of the religious animosities of the age. 

At that time Catholics, by the laws of England, were for- 
bidden to maintain their religious services, or to express or 
manifest their worship of God by the grand and devotional 
ceremonial of their church, and were even required to attend the 
worship of the Protestant Church, under penalty of twenty 
pounds for each month of absence. Catholic priests were for- 
bidden to offer the holy sacrifice of the Mass, under penalty of 
two hundred marks for each offence ; and every one assisting or 
being present was subjected to a fine of one hundred marks; 
and both priest and layman so worshipping were subjected to 
one year’s imprisonment. By a subsequent law every priest 
was banished from England and could not return under penalty 
of death; and every person harboring, receiving, or assisting such 
priest returning to his own country was adjudged guilty of a 
capital offence. All Catholics who absented themselves from 
Protestant worship were thrown into prison and refused bail 
until they conformed to that worship and to the law proscrib- 
ing it; and three months’ refusal to conform subjected the poor 
Catholic to banishment from his native land. All this was not 
enough: by a still later law all Catholics refusing to conform 
were forbidden to appear at court, or dwell within ten miles of 
London, or go on any occasion more than five miles from their 
own houses; were disqualified and forbidden from practising 
medicine, or surgery, or the common or civil law; or of being 
judges, clerks, and such like; of making presentations to the 
church livings within their own gift, or of acting as executors, 
guardians, etc. ; and Catholics who were married otherwise than 
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by a Protestant minister forfeited all the property received in 
such marriage; if their children were not baptized by a Protes- 
tant minister the parents were subjected to a fine of one hun. 
dred pounds for each case; and wherever deceased Catholics 
were not buried in a Protestant cemetery the executor was 
liable to a fine of twenty pounds for each corpse. Every child 
sent to another country for education forfeited all property to 
which he or she was entitled by descent or gift. The house 
of every Catholic, though made his castle by the common law 
of England, was now made liable to search, and his books and 
articles of furniture pertaining to religion might be burned, and 
-his horses and arms taken from him. The appetite of bigotry 
was only stimulated by this legislation to demand something 
more odious, and finally a law was enacted by which Catholics 
were required by an oath of supremacy to renounce the pope’s 
temporal power, or suffer imprisonment for life and the con- 
fiscation of their property. For the slightest relaxation, or 
rather forbearance, on the part of the king to enforce these laws 
enormous sums of money were exacted, so that even the rich’ 
were impoverished and the poor annihilated. It is a most im. 
portant fact, and one bearing most directly upon our subject as 
showing the motives and causes leading to the founding of the 
Maryland colony, that many of the Catholic nobility, gentry, and 
well-to-do people remonstrated with and petitioned the king, 
and in their petition announced to him that if such exactions and 
persecutions continued they would be reduced to beggary, and 
that unless relief were granted to them they would be com. 
pelled to seek in other lands that safety as to their property and 
their consciences which they were denied in England. 

Now, the argument we make upon these facts is this: The 
Catholics of England needed an asylum from religious persecu- 
tion outside of their own country; they had at hand a leader 
experienced in colonization, one of their own number, one who 
had, like them, suffered for the faith, who was on such terms 
parsonally with the king as to be able to secure a charter and 
a grant of land, and who was ready and anxious for this great 
and noble work. Here we have the embryo Catholic colony 
in the persons of the Catholic gentlemen, their families and 
servants, who either were ready to embark in the first expedi- 
tion or in those that were soon to follow—in the Calverts, the 
Cornwallises, the Brents, the Clarkes, the Fenwicks, the Man- 
ners, the Lewgers, the Medleys, and others—and the leader and 
founder of the proposed asylum in the person of Lord Balti. 
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more. And in the preceding facts, detailing the persecutions 
they endured at home, we have the motive. Now add the 
crowning fact, that they who had the motive did in fact unite 
together and perform the very act to which they were thus 
impelled by so strong and overpowering a motive—did in fact 
fly from the hand of persecution to a distant land to which the 
persecuting laws did not reach, and founded a model common- 
wealth, and decreed that no man should be persecuted there 
for conscience’ sake. They had warned their king that if the 
persecution did not cease or relax they would fly to a land 
of safety, of peace and liberty; the persecution did not cease 
or relax, and they fled to a land where they and all that came 
enjoyed safety, peace, and liberty. From such premises who. 
would dare to draw a conclusion other than that the motive 
which prompted the founding of Maryland was to provide an 
asylum for human conscience from the ruthless hand of persecu- 
tion? 

The foregoing view is strongly sustained by that able and 
exhaustive treatise on Zhe Foundation of Maryland, by General 
Bradley T. Johnson, recently published by the Maryland Histo- 
rical Society. From numerous passages to this effect we quote 
the following: “It seemed as if England was no longer a place 
where men could be free; and while the Protestants were thus 
preparing to seek new homes for themselves in the wilderness, 
the Roman Catholics, impelled by the same necessity and driven 
by even more cruel laws, began to concert among themselves 
measures by which a sanctuary for their religion and their liber- 
ties could be provided on the same continent where so many 
other Englishmen were finding refuge. . . . Thus it was that the 
principle of freedom of conscience, as a perfect, concrete polity, 
grew up in the mind of Lord Baltimore. ... This purpose, 
wisely conceived and bravely persisted in through all obstacles, 
explains everything that has heretofore appeared ambiguous in 
the career of Lord Baltimore.” 

Noscitur a sociis is an old maxim, which justifies us in judging 
of the motives of men from the companions and co-laborers in 
their enterprises. Let us apply this rule to the first Lord Balti- 
more in the earliest stages of his project for the colonization of 
Maryland. Catholics were his associates and partners through 
out. Lord Arundel of Wardour, a prominent Catholic noble- 
man, was his associate and partner in his earliest efforts in this 
direction. Thus as early as February, 1630, we find Lords Batti- 
more and Arundel applying to the attorney-general for a grant 
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of land south of the James River in the “ Province of Carolina.” 
The death of Lord Arundel on November 7, 1630, deprived Lord 
Baltimore of the co-operation of that nobleman. Another friend 
and leading counsellor of Lord Baltimore in his noble work was 
Father Richard Blount, provincial of the English Jesuits, him- 
self a scion of the old Catholic houses of Norfolk, Howard, and 
Warwick. Subsequently, when Lord Baltimore visited Vir- 
ginia after his abandonment of Avalon, this purpose was still 
held in view, though attention was now diverted from Carolina 
to the country north of the James and on both sides of Chesa- 
peake Bay, which was explored by him; his companions were 
now again Catholics, priests and members of the Society of Jesus 
—Father White and two other Jesuits. They must have been 
specially charged with this task by their superior, for they made 
a report in writing to the provincial, approving the selection 
of that region for “the proposed Roman Catholic Refuge,” as 
stated by General Bradley T. Johnson on the authority of the 
Woodstock Letters and Archbishop Carroll’s Narrative. The De- 
claratio, or “ prospectus,” so to speak, of the proposed colony, 
which we quoted in our last article, and which is attributed to 
the pen of Lord Baltimore, or to his direction, was probably con- 
curred in by these fathers, and is probably the report referred 
to. Its object was to induce the provincial to send some of his 
brethren as missionaries with the colonists. That it was by de- 
sign and in fact a Catholic colony is thus further seen from the 
fact that to provide missionary priests of their own faith to at- 
tend to the spiritual wants of the colonists was one of the earli- 
est and most earnest efforts of Lord Baltimore. 

Not only were Lord Baltimore’s associates and partners taken 
from among the Catholic noblemen; his chief advisers and con- 
sultors were Catholic priests of the most strictly Catholic and 
papal kind—the Jesuits. In addition to the counsel and encour- 
agement of Father Blount, Father Henry More, another Jesuit 
who stood high in the Society during the Lords Baltimore’s ef- 
forts to secure their charter, but was afterwards provincial of 
the Society when the colony had been established under Ceecilius 
Calvert, was one of his most steadfast friends and advisers. Fa- 
ther More was a great-grandson of Sir Thomas More, the great 
English chancellor under Henry VIII., who suffered persecution 
€ven unto death for that same faith for which the Catholics of 
England were now suffering. The very association of his name 
with Lord Baltimore’s enterprise is suggestive of Catholic suf. 
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conscience that his illustrious ancestor was dreaming when he 
recorded the vision of Utopia. It is well known that Lord Bal- 
timore had constant communication with Father More, which is 
an additional proof that Catholic interests, motives, and aspira- 
tions were the chief inspiration of the movement. 

In England every association and concomitant of the proposed 
colony was Catholic, and every effort was made to secure Catho- 
lic colonists and to remove all objections to the movement from 
the Catholic standpoint. The Jesuits were, in fact, the champions 
of the enterprise before the Catholic people of England. So dis. 
tinctively Catholic was the movement in England, from its incep. 
tion to the embarkation, and long afterwards as long as Catholics 
could hold their own, that nearly every objection raised against 
it was based on anti-Catholic grounds, and these in turn were 
answered on Catholic grounds. A storm of opposition was 
raised against the movement on the issue of the charter, as “it 
was understood,” writes General Bradley T. Johnson, “to carry 
with it, especially to Roman Catholics, the right to enjoy their 
religion without let or hindrance.” The same writer states that 
on the appeal of Lord Baltimore to the Jesuits it was determined 
“to give the whole power of the Society of Jesus to assist the 
enterprise.” In furtherance of this purpose the Society under- 
took to answer, and did answer in a masterly manner, the vari- 
ous and numerous objections raised in England to allowing Ca- 
tholics to found in the New World an asylum or place of escape 
from the penal laws of the mother-country. Thus it was that 
during the preparations for organizing the colony the provincial 
of the Jesuits issued a series of answers to the objections which 
religious animosity had raised. This curious, interesting, and 
valuable document has recently been published by the Maryland 
Historical Society in General Johnson’s book for the first time, 
and, as it has never been printed in any Catholic journal, we 
deem it well worth spreading upon our pages: 


“ Objections Answered Touching Maryland. 


“ Objection I. It may be objected that the Lawes against the Roman 
Catholics were made in order to their Conformity to the Protestant Reli- 
gion, for the good of their Soules, and by that means to free this King- 
dome of Popery rather than of their persons, but such a Licence for them 
to depart this Kingdome, and to go into Maryland, or any Country where 
they may have free liberty of their Religion, would take away all hopes of 
their Conformity to the Church of England. 

“ Answer. It is evident that reason of State (for the Safety of King 
and Kingdome) more than of Religion was the cause of those Lawes, for 
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there are no such divers other professions of Religion in England, although 
they be as different from the doctrine of the Protestant Church, established 
by Law in this Kingdome, as that of the Roman Catholiques is: And the 
Reason of State appears also in the Nature of those Lawes, for they ex- 
presse great doubts and jealousies of the said Roman Catholiques affection 
to, and dependence on, a foraigne power, and tend therefore, most of them, 
to disenable them (by confining, disarming, etc.) from plotting or doing any 
mischief to the King or State, and to Secure their allegiance to the King 
by oathes, etc., and the penalties of divers of them are abjuration of the 
Realme, which puts them out of the way of Conformity to the Church of 
England. Moreover, Conversion in matters of Religion, if it bee forced, 
should give little satisfaction to a wise state, of the conversion of such 
convertites, for those who for worldly respects will break their faith with 
God doubtless, will do it upon a fit occasion much sooner with men; and 
for voluntary conversions such Lawes could be of no use, wherefore cer- 
tainly the safety of King and Kingdome was the sole ayme and end of 
them. ; 

“ Object. II..Such a licence will seem to be a kind of toleration of (at 
least a connivance at) Popery, which some may find a scruple of Con- 
science to allow of in any part of the King’s Dominions, because they es- 
teeme it a kind of idolatry, and may therefore conceive that it would 
scandalize their Brethren and the'common people here. 

“Answer. Such scrupulous persons may as well have a scruple to let 
the Roman Catholickes live here, although it be under Persecution, as to 
give way to such a licence, because such banishment from a pleasant, plen- 
tiful, and one’s own native Countrey, into a Wilderness among savages and 
wild beasts, although it proceed in a manner from one’s own election, yet, 
in this case, when it is provoked by other wayes of persecution, is but a 
change rather than a freedom of punishment, and perhaps, in some men’s 
opinions, from one persecution to a worse. For divers Malefactors in this 
Kingdome have chosen rather to be hanged than to goe into Virginia, 
when upon that condition they have been offered their lives, even at the 
place of Execution ; and they may with more ground have a scruple of Con- 
science to let any of the said Roman Catholiques to go from hence unto 
France, which few or none certainely can have in contemplation of religion 
only, and this Parliament hath given passes to divers of them for that pur- 
pose, that being more properly the Kings Dominion than is all that great 
part of North America, wherein Maryland is included, unto which the 
crown of England lays claim, upon the Title of discovery only, except such 
part thereof as is actually seated and possessed by some of his Subjects ; 
an@ therefore in the Preamble of the Lord Baltimores Patent of Maryland 
the enlargement of the Kings Dominions is recited as the motive of the 
grant, which inferres that it could not so properly be esteemed his domin- 
ions before as when by virtue of such a grant it should be planted by 
some of his subjects, and if it be all the Kings Dominions notwithstand- 
ing; then why have not such scrupulous persons a scruple to suffer the 
Indians (who are undoubted idolators), as they do, to live there, which if 
they cannot conveniently prevent, as without question they cannot, unless 
it be by granting such a licence, they may as well suffer those whom they 
esteeme Idolators, as those whom they and all other Christians whatsoever 
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repute and know to be so, to inhabit and possesse that Countrey. More- 
over, they may also (as well as in this) have a scruple to treat or make or 
continue a League, or to trade with any Forraigners of that Religion, 
because in their opinions they are Idolators, or to permit the Public Min- 
isters of any such Forraigne Prince or State to have the free exercise of 
their Religion while they are in England, and may cease giving scandall to 
others by such tolerations or conivances: All which nevertheless we see 
done, even in these times, and allowed of, as well by the Parliament as the 
King, upon reason of State, for the good and safety of his Realme. So 
may this Licence be also thought by such persons a good expedient for 
the same purpose. And if any (of the weaker sort) should be scandalized 
at it, the scandall would be, acceptum not datum, and therefore not to be 
regarded by a wise and judicious Prince of State. 

' « “Object. III. By it the Kings revenue will be impaired in loosing 
the benefit which the said Lawes give him, out of Recusants Estates, while 
they continue in England of that possession of Religion. 

“ Answer. The end of those Lawes was not the Kings profit, but (as is 
said before) the freeing of this Kingdome of Recusants, which deprives the 
King of any benefit of them, so as His Majesty will have no wrong don 
him by such a licence, because he will loose nothing by it of what was in- 
tended him by the said Lawes: this is no ancient Revenue of the Crowne, 
for it had inception but in Queen Elizabeths time, and conformity or aliena- 
tion to a Protestant deprives the King of this Revenue. If there were no 
crimes at all committed in England, the King would loose in any fines and 
confiscations, whereby his Revenue would also be impaired (wet in the 
other as in this branch of it is but casuall), and yet, without question, the 
King and State would both desire it. The same reason holds in this, con- 
sidering what opinion is had here of the Recusants, wherefore it cannot 
with good manners be doubted that his Majestie will in this business pre- 
ferre his owne benifitte before that which the State shall conceive to be 
convenient for his safety and the publique good. 

“ Object. IV. It would much prejudice this Kingdome by drawing con- 
siderable number of people, and transporting of a great deal of wealth 
from hence. 

“ Answer. The number of the Recusants in England is not so great as 
that the departure of them all from hence would. make any sensible dimi- 
nution of people in it, and the possession in Religion would make them 
lesse missed here. If the number were great, then consequently (according 
to the maximes of this State) they were the more dangerous, and there 
would be the more reason by this means to lessen it: And if it bee but 
small (as indeed it is), then their absence would little prejudice the King- 
dome in the decrease of people, nor will such a Licence occasion the trans- 
portation of much wealth out of England, for they shall not need to carey 
any considerable summes of money with them, nor is it desired that they 
should have leave to do so, but only useful things for a Plantation, as 
provisions for clothing and Building and Planting tooles, etc., which will 
advantage this Kingdome by increase of trade and vent of its Native Com- 
modities, and transferre the rest of their Estates, by Bills of Exchange, into 
Bankes beyond Sea, which tends also to the advantage of the Trade of 
England, for more stock by this means will be employed in it. 
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“Object. V. It may prove dangerous to Virginia and New England, 
where many English Protestants are planted, Maryland being situated 
between them both, because it may be suspected that the said Roman 
Catholiques will bring in the Spaniards or some other forraigne enemy to 
suppresse the Protestants in those parts, or perhaps grow strong enough 
to doe it of themselves, or that in time (having the Government of that 
Province of Maryland in their hands) they may and will shake off any de- 
pendance on the Crown of England, 

“ Answer. The English Colonies in New England are at least five hun- 
dred miles, and that of Virginia one hundred miles, distant from Maryland, 
and it will be a long time before planters can be of leisure to think of any 
such designe, and there is little cause to doubt that any people as long as 
they live peaceably under their own Gouvernment, without Oppression 
either in Spiritualls or Temporalls, will desire to bring in any Forraigners 
to domineire over them, which misery they would undoubtedly fall into if 
any considerable forraigne Prince or State (who are only in this case to be 
feared) had the possession of the English Colonies in Virginia or New 
England; But the number of English Protestants already in Virginia and 
New England, together with the poverty of those parts, makes it very im- 
probable that any Forraigne Prince or State will bee tempted to undergo 
the charge and hazard of such a remote designe, it being well known that 
the Spanish Colonies in the West Indies are further distant than Europe 
is from thence; if any danger were to be suspected in that way from the 
said Recusants, the like suspicion of bringing in a Forraigne Enemy into 
England may (as indeed it hath often beene) be had of them while they 
are here, for the difference of scituation may balance the difference of the 
power between this Kingdome and those parts, for the accomplishment 
of such a designe, and certainly (of the two) it were much better to throw 
that hazard, if it were any, upon Virginia and New England than to have 
it continuee here, much lesse cause is there to feare that they should grow 
strong enough of themselves to suppresse the Protestants in those parts: 
For there are already at least three times as many Protestants there as 
there are Roman Catholiques in England: And the Protestants in Vir- 
ginia and New England are like to increase much faster by new supplies 
of people yearly from England, etc., than are the Roman Catholiques in 
Maryland. Moreover although they should (which God forbid, and which 
the English Protestants in those parts will in all probability be still able to 
prevent) shake off any dependance on the Crowne of England, yet first 
England would by this means be freed of so many suspected persons now 
in it, 

“Secondly, it would loose little by it: And lastly, even in that case, it 
were notwithstanding more for the Honor of the English Nation that 
Englishmen, although Roman Catholiques, and although not dependant on 
the Crowne of England, should possesse that Countrey than Forraigners, 
who otherwise are like to do it: for the Swedes and Dutch have two 
severall Plantations already in New England and upon the confines of 
Maryland (between the English Colonies in New England and Maryland), 
and doe incroach every day more and more upon that Continent, where 
there is much more Land than all the Kings Protestant Subjects in all his 
Dominions (were they there) would be able to possesse. But the as- 
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surance of Protection from the Crowne and State of England, upon. all 
just occasions, either of danger from a Forraigne Enemy or of any wrongs 
which may be done unto them by his Majesties Protestant Subjects in 
those parts, and the benefit of trade with England for yearly supplies, 
without which they will not be able to subsist, will be strong tyes, if there 
were no other, to bind them to continue their dependance on it.” 


It is a circumstance well worthy of notice that throughout the 
foregoing interesting and remarkable document both the ob. 
jections raised against the proposed colony of Lord Baltimore 
and the answers and defence of the project treat it as entirely 
in the light of a Catholic movement and as a Catholic colony, 
The name of Maryland—Terra Marize—which it received was 
also in honor of a Catholic queen, Henrietta Maria. But such 
were the piety and devotion of the colonists on the voyage out, 
and on their landing and always afterwards, that one would sup- 
pose that Maryland was named in honor of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, the Queen of Heaven. Thus, too, their first city and 
county, their first altar, were named, in her honor, St. Mary’s. 

The charter of Maryland bears an important relation to the 
motives of the Lords Baltimore and their principal associates. 
While there is in it an apparent or formal recognition of the then 
existing ecclesiastical laws of England, so broad a scope of power 
is granted to Lord Baltimore, the Catholic proprietary, that no 
English Protestant church or chapel, no minister or adherent 
of the Established Church of England, no ecclesiastical law of 
England, need ever be seen or tolerated or felt within the colo- 
ny, for all these are expressly placed within the free discretion, 
control, and power of Lord Baltimore, and he was a pronounced 
Catholic. ‘The charter,” writes General Johnson in his Founda. 
tion of Maryland, “ was considered in itself to be a license to liberal 
opinions. It was understood to carry with it, especially to Ro- 
man Catholics, the right to enjoy their religion without let or 
hindrance. And its liberal provisions were made the ground of 
grave objections to permitting them to enjoy its benefits.” Im- 
pressed with this view of the entire control over ecclesiastical 
and religious interests, being by the charter conferred on Lord 
Baltimore, the Rev. Ethan Allen, “ presbyter of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Baltimore Co., Md.,” in,his pamphlet on 
Maryland Toleration, publishes the following passages: 


“This ” (the charter), “it will be perceived, confined the erecting and 
founding of churches and chapels, and all places of ;worship, to his” (Lord 
Baltimore’s) “license and faculty. None, consequently, could be built but 
such as he should permit and authorize. It placed thus the erecting of 
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Protestant churches, and Roman Catholic ones also, at his will and plea- 
sure, so that, if he saw fit, he could forbid and prevent any of either name 


from being built.” 
“Again, it gave him alone the right and power of presenting such 


ministers to the churches built as he should choose. .. . The conferring 
these powers thus placed the church, whether Romanist or Protestant, in 
his hands; it could not move a step in the matter mentioned, only as he 
should see good.” 


The charter, in respect to the civil, political, and proprietary 
rights, powers, and grants, was most comprehensive. The laws 
of the colony were to be enacted by the concurrent act of the 
lord proprietary and the freemen of the province, a clause 
’ distinctly recognizing the right of popular assemblies to partici- 
pate in the law-making power. On this branch of our subject it 
isan important fact, which deserves especial mention here, that 
shortly before the issue of the Maryland charter—that is, in 1628— 
the Petition of Right was passed in England, by which the great 
rights of the English people and principles of English liberty, as 
contained in Magna Charta, were reiterated and reaffirmed. It 
is true this had been done thirty-two times since the reign of 
Henry I.; its being done at the time now mentioned is signifi- 
cant as throwing light upon a broad and liberal principle con- 
tained in the charter of Maryland, the tenth section, in these 
words : 


“We will also, and of our more abundant grace, for us, our heirs and 
successors, do firmly charge, constitute, ordain, and command, that the 
said province be of our allegiance ; and that all and singular the subjects 
and liege-men of us, our heirs and successors, transplanted or to be trans- 
planted into the province aforesaid, and the children of them, etc., be and 
shall be natives and liege-men of us, our heirs and successors of our 
kingdom. of England and Ireland, and in all things shall be held reputed 
and esteemed as the faithful liege-men of us, etc., also lands, tenements, 
revenues, services, and other hereditaments whatsoever, within our king- 
dom of England, and other our dominions, to inherit or otherwise purchase, 
receive, take, have, hold, buy, possess, and the same to use and enjoy, and 
the same to give, sell, alien, and bequeath; and likewise all privileges, 
franchises, and liberties of this our kingdom of England, freely, quietly, 
and peaceably to have and possess, and the same may use and enjoy, in the 
same manner as our liege-men of England, without impediment, molesta- 
tion, vexation, impeachment, or grievance of us, or any of our heirs or 
Successors; any statute, act, ordinance, or provision to the contrary 
thereof notwithstanding.” 


It is only necessary to compare the legal and political condi- 
tion of the Catholics in Maryland under this clause, which makes 
no discrimination between religious creeds, with the miserable 
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and unjust condition of the Catholics of England under the per- 
secuting laws of Elizabeth, which, as we have already seen, were 
at this time enforced against them in the mother-country under 
James and Charles. It is not, therefore, a matter of surprise 
that bigotry in England was loudly arrayed against the charter 
and the colony then and there organizing under it, whereby a 
secure asylum was provided for Catholics in Maryland from the 
persecution then raging against them in England. 

As we have already seen in a previous article, the charter of 
Maryland was originally prepared at the instance of the first 
Lord Baltimore and in his name, and that it was in all proba. 


bility prepared by himself. Owing to his death it was not issued - 


to him, but to his son Cecilius, the second Lord Baltimore, who 
is represented by his contemporaries and by all subsequent his- 
torians as having inherited also his illustrious father’s spirit 
and intentions. It thus devolved upon this latter nobleman to 
carry those intentions into effect, to announce to the public the 
plan or propositions for the colony, to organize it and establish it 
as a commonwealth, to shape and direct its policy and laws, and 
to defend it before the world. It would not appear from the 
Declaratio, or prospectus, of the colony, which is attributed to 
his pen or to his direct inspiration, and which we quoted in a 
previous article, nor from the answers to the objections raised 
against the enterprise, which were prepared by the Jesuits of the 
English province and which we have set forth in this article 
above, that any effort was made in England prior to the sailing 
of the Ark and Dove to obtain other than Catholic colonists, for 
the only Protestants known with certainty to have come over 
with the expedition were the servants of the Catholic planters. 
It is claimed upon mere conjecture that Mr. Cornwallis and Mr. 
Hawley, two of the most prominent gentlemen in the early 
colony, were Protestants—a claim which we will examine here- 
after. In any event they were merely the business representa- 
tives of the Catholic proprietary, moving and acting as his com- 
missioners and under his guidance and diréction. In performing 
the task thus confided to him Lord Cecilius Baltimore, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit and intentions of his father, aimed 
chiefly at first at securing a Catholic colony which was exclu- 
sively under Catholic auspices and Catholic authority. But it 
was intentionally elaborated in the charter that the proprietary 
was empowered to shape the future commonwealth so as to 
enlarge its sphere of liberty and happiness, and make it the 
asylum for the oppressed of all creeds and nations. It is thus 
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believed that the second Lord Baltimore applied the liberal 
principles of the charter far beyond ‘the scope and purpose of his 
father, and that in doing so he proved himself worthy to be 
ranked among the foremost, most benevolent, and wisest legis- 
lators of the world. The following striking passages from the 
document already quoted, The Foundation of Maryland, by 
General Johnson, give a pleasing view of the enlightened policy 
and enlarged statesmanship of Cezecilius Calvert : 


“The minds and hearts of the great body of Englishmen, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic alike, were then intent on preserving these great 
muniments of liberty. 

“When the charter was issued Lord Baltimore must have been im- 
pressed with the imminent peril impending over all the free institutions of 
England. 

“Therefore it was that the undertaking of Arundel, and Baltimore, and 
Blount, of Norfolk and Howard ”—and here let it be remarked how exclu- 
sively Catholic is this honored roll of the patrons of the Maryland colony, 
as cited by a Protestant writer—“ committed to his hands alone, broadened 
and widened far beyond the aspirations of his father, or the hopes and ex- 
pectations of his father’s associates ; instead of founding a Roman Catholic 
colony in Maryland, as the Pilgrims had founded a Puritan colony in New 
England, it became apparent to his wise mind that to secure any liberty 
at all he must secure it by the safeguards which, experience had proved, 
had protected it for so many centuries in England, and that to make these 
safeguards more efficient than they had been in England there must be 
extended to all the rights of all men, to the rights of person, of property, 
and of thought. He therefore determined to invite all men, of all Chris- 
tian people, to emigrate to the new colony, under the conditions of the 
charter. ... 

“Lord Baltimore, from the very initiation of his enterprise, deliberately, 
maturely, and wisely, upon consultation and advice, determined to devote 
his life and fortune to the work of founding a free English state, with its 
institutions deeply planted upon the ancient customs, rights, and safe- 
guards of free Englishmen, and which should be a sanctuary for all Chris- 
tian people for ever.” 


The view thus presented is creditable to the learned writer 
of Zhe Foundation of Maryland. But historically there is nothing 
to show that such was the scope of the first Lord Baltimore's 
plan, and that the second Lord Baltimore designed at the be- 
ginning the foundation of a simply political community, however 
excellent in its constitution, rather than to provide an asylum for 
his fellow-Catholics from the direful effects of the religious per- 
secutions they had to endure in England. Had his policy been 
to found a model civil state or commonwealth there would have 
been nothing in this plan, noble as it would have been, to have 
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engaged the special co-operation of the Catholic noblemen 
named above to the exclusion of all Protestant noblemen; no- 
thing to cause the Society of Jesus to throw the whole power of 
the Jesuits into its support; nothing to have caused the selec. 
tion of religious men to accompany the colony as chaplains and 
missionaries to be made exclusively from Catholic priests, and 
they were Jesuits; nothing to have caused the lack of provision 
for the spiritual and religious wants of “all Christian people” 
who were thus included in the scheme, according to General 
Johnson ; for there was no Protestant minister, nor any minister 
besides the Jesuit chaplains of the Catholic colonists, in the 
colony for fifteen years from the foundation of Maryland. The 
more correct view would seem to be that, having succeeded in 
providing an asylum for the persecuted Catholics, the charity 
he felt for all men under persecution, the justice he practised in 
his dealings with mankind, the consistency which always marked 
his well-balanced character, naturally and logically led his mind 
to the result which General Johnson so eloquently describes. 
Cardinal Manning, in The Vatican Decrees in their bearing on Civil 
Allegiance, states the case more correctly as one of consistency 
on the part of Lord Baltimore—consistency with his own aspira- 
tions as the leader of the persecuted Catholics in search of an 
asylum, and consistency with a well-known Catholic principle— 
and on page 88 writes: “Such was the commonwealth founded 
by a Catholic upon the broad moral law I have here laid down: 
that faith is an act of the will, and that to force men to profess what 
they do not believe is contrary to the law of God, and that to 
generate faith by force is morally impossible.” If the minds of 
Protestants as well as of Catholics were, as General Johnson 
states, impressed with the necessity of preserving free English 
institutions, either at home or by English colonization in Ame- 
rica, why did they leave the task to the persecuted Catholics? 
When the latter undertook the work why did not the Protestants, 
who were thus impressed with the perils impending over En- 
glish liberties and institutions, not unite with Lord Baltimore? 
If such was the character of the undertaking, if it was purely 
secular and political, why does General Johnson himself attri- 
bute it to Catholics and speak of it as their work, characterizing 
it as “the undertaking of Arundel, and Baltimore, and Blount, of 
Norfolk and of Howard”? Why does he speak of it as a work 
“committed to his [Lord Baltimore’s] hands alone”? It is true 
the Catholics of that period of English history have been praised 
by the voice of history for their patriotism, for their unselfish 
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devotion to their country and allegiance to their king in the 
midst of the most unjust persecution which they were then 
enduring at the hands of the king and the authorities and people 
of England ; but is it supposable that a people thus circumstanced, 
and thus goaded on to seek relief from their torturing position, 
should forget their sufferings and their very necessities, and 
provide a secular and political asylum where Magna Charta 
might be preserved and maintained, perhaps, no better than 
in England, and where, perhaps (and this actually happened 
afterwards), they would find new persecutors of their faith and 
new enemies of religious liberty? How could a purely secular 
and political enterprise be inaugurated under religious auspices 
alone? The very ships that bore the colonists from the mother- 
country to the new land of promise, and the various parts of them, 
were committed by Father White to the protection of God, of 
course, especially, and then to that of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
St. Ignatius, and the guardian angels of Maryland ; the voyage, as 
described by Father White, was a religious and Catholic pil- 
grimage across the ocean; and the first act of the colonists on 
landing upon the shores of their new home was to erect a cross 
and bear it in solemn and triumphal procession, and recite on 
bended knees the Litanies of the Holy Cross. All this was to 
the secular and political sentiment of England the rankest super- 
stition. That Lord Baltimore, through a magnanimous policy, 
extended to all Englishmen the blessings of civil and religious lib- 
erty which he had succeeded in securing for his persecuted co- 
religionists does not show that he was a theorist in political in- 
terests and an experimenter in statecraft. Not only do his own 
acts and measures show that the relief of his Catholic people 
from persecution was his chief object, but this is also confirmed 
of the concurrent voice of history. 

The charter was the work of the Baltimores, father and son, 
and its provisions were such as to enable the lord-proprietary 
to carry their exalted purpose into effect. Skilfully drawn, it 
was calculated to allay the fears of the Established Church, while 
it aflorded ample protection and control of affairs to the Catho- 
lics. The source from which the Baltimores derived the model 
or plan of their commonwealth is also Catholic, and we are in- 
debted to the author of Zhe Foundation of Maryland for this 
valuable and interesting suggestion and information. We have al- 
ready referred with pleasure to the connection which Father More, 
the great-grandson of that illustrious Catholic jurist, statesman, 
and martyr, Sir Thomas More, had with the Maryland colony, 
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and we shall have more to say on this subject in another article ; 
it is with equal satisfaction that we can now connect even the 
name of Sir Thomas himself with our model Catholic American 
colony. The prototype of the wise and benevolent polity 
founded by Lord Baltimore in Maryland can be found nowhere 
else than in the writings of Sir Thomas More, and we think 
General Johnson clearly shows that the Catholic commonwealth 
on the banks of the Chesapeake was modelled after “ the best com- 
monwealth,” the Utopia of the illustrious Catholic lay chancellor 








of England, Sir Thomas More. 


General Johnson writes: “The 


religious institutions of the ideal state were exactly such as 


Baltimore founded in Maryland.” 


The points of resemblance 


between the Utopia of Sir Thomas More and the Maryland act 
of religious liberty of 1649 are interesting and instructive. We 
think our readers will appreciate an opportunity of reading both, 


and of then comparing them together. 


For this purpose we will 


transcribe them both in the following parallel columns: 


_ SIR THOMAS MORE’S UTOPIA. 


“There be divers kindes of reli- 
gion, not only in sondrie partes of 
the Islande, but also in divers places 
in.every citie. Some worship for 
God the sonne, some the moon, 
some some other of the planettes. 

“ They received the Christian re- 
ligion with gladness, but they would 
not allow unreasonable disputations 
concerning it. 

“They also which do not agree 
to Christ’s religion feare no man 
frome it, nor speak against any 
man that hath received it, saving 
that one of our company, in my 
presence, was sharply punished. 
He, as soon as he was baptised, 
began, against our willes, with more 
earneste affection than wisdome, to 
reason of Christ’s religion, and be- 
gan to waxe so hote in his matter 
that he did not onlye preferre our 
religion before al other, but also 
did utterly despise and condempne 
all other, calling them profane, and 
the followers of them wicked and 
develish, and the children of ever- 
lasting dampnation, 





THE MARYLAND ACT CONCERNING 
RELIGION, 

‘* Confirmed by the lord proprietor by an in- 
strument under his hand and seal, the 26th 
day of August, 1650, 

‘* PHILIP CALVERT.” 


“Forasmuch as, in a well-gouv- 
erned and Christian commonwealth, 
matters concerning religion and the 
honour of our God ought in the 
first place to bee taken into serious 
consideration, and indevoured. to 
bee settled, Bee it therefore or- 
dayned and enacted by the right 
honourable Cecilius lord baron of 
Baltimore, absolute lord and pro- 
prietary of this province, with the 
advice and consent of the upper 
and lower house of this general as- 
sembly, that whatsoever person or 
persons within this province and 
the islands thereto belonging shall 


from henceforth blaspheme God, 


that is, to curse him, or shall deny 
our Savior Jesus Christ to be the 
Son of God, or shall deny the Holy 
Trinity, the Father, Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, or the Godhead, or any 
of the said Three persons of the 














“When he had thus long reason- 
ed the matter, they laid hold on 
him, accused him, and condemned 
him into exile, not as a despiser of 
religion, but as a sedicious person 
and araiser up of dissention amonge 
the people. 

“For this is one of the ancientest 
lawes among them, that no man 
shall be blamed for resoninge in 
the maintenance of his own reli- 
gion. For Kynge Utopus, even at 
the first beginning, hearing that the 
inhabitantes of the land. were, be- 
fore his coming thether, at contin- 
uall dissention and strife among 
themselves for their religions; per- 
ceiving also that this common dis- 
sention (whiles every severall secte 
took several parties in fighting for 
their countrey) was the only occa- 
sion for his conquest over them al, 
as soon as he had gotten the vic- 
tory: firste of all he made a decree 
that it should be lawful for everie 
man to favoure and folowe what re- 
ligion he would, and that he mighte 
do the best he could to bring other 
to his opinion, so that he did it 
peaceablie, gentelie, quietlie, and 
soberlie, without hastie and conten- 
tions, rebuking and_ inveheing 
against other. 


“Tf he could not by faire and gen-- 


tle speeche induce them unto his 
opinion, yet he should use no kinde 
of violence, and refraine from dis- 
pleasante and seditious wordes. To 
him that would vehemently and fer- 
vently in this cause strive and con- 
tende was decreed banishment or 
bondage. 

“This lawe did Kynge Utopus 
make not only for the maintenance 
of peace which he sawe through 
continuall contention and mutual 
hatred utterly extinguished, but 
also because he thought the decrie 
would make for the furtherance of 
religion, whereof he durst define and 
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Trinity, or the Unity of the God- 
head, or shall use or utter any re- 
proachful speeches, words, or lan- 
guage concerning the Holy Trinity 
or any of the sayd three persons 
thereof, shall be punished with 
death, and confiscation or forfeiture. 
of all his or her land and goods to 
the Lord proprietary and his heires. 

“And bee it also enacted by the 
authority and with the advice and 
consent aforesaid, That whatso- 
ever person or persons shall from 
henceforth use or utter any re- 
proachful words or speeches con- 
cerning the blessed Virgin Mary the 
mother of our Savior; or the Holy 
Apostles or Evangelists, or any of 
them, shall in such case for the first 
offence forfeit to the sayd lord pro- 
prietary and his heires, lords and 
proprietaries of this province, the 
sum of 5%. sterling, or the value 
thereof, to bee levied on the goods 
and chattels of every such person 
so offending; but in case such of- 
fender or offenders shall not then 
have goods and chattels sufficient 
for the satisfying of such forfeiture, 
or that the same be not otherwise 
speedily satisfied, that then such 
offender or offenders shall be pub- 
lickly whipt, and be imprisoned dur- 
ing the pleasure of the lord proprie- 
tary or the lieutenant or the chiefe 
gouvernour of this province for the 
time being; and that every such 
offender or offenders for every sec- 
ond offence shall forfeit 10f. ster- 
ling, or the value thereof to be levied 
as aforesayd, or in case such offend- 
er or offenders shall not then have 
goods or chattels within this pro- 
vince sufficient for that purpose, 
then to be publickly and severely 
whipt and imprisoned, as is before 
expressed; and that every person 
or persons before mentioned offend- 
ing herein the third time shall for 
such third offence forfeit all his 
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determine nothing unadvised, he as 
doubting whether God, desiring 
manifold and divers sortes of honour, 
would inspire sundry men with son- 
drie kinds of religion, and this sure- 
ly he thought a very unmete and 
foolish thing, and a point of arro- 
gant presumption to compell all 
other by violence and threatenings 
to agre to the same that thou be- 
levest to be trew. Furthermore, 
thoughe there be one religion which 
alone is trew, and all other vain and 
superstitious, yet did he wel foresee 
(so that the matter were handeled 
with reason and sober modestie) 
that the trueth of the owne powre 
would at last issue out and come to 
lyghte. But if contention and de- 
bate in that behalfe should contin- 
uallye be used, as the woorste men 
bé mooste obstinate and stubbourne, 
and in their evyll opinion mooste 
contrary, he perceaved that then 
the beste and holyest religion 
woulde be troden underfote and de- 
stroyed by most vain supersticions, 
even as good corne by thornes and 
weedes overgrowen and chooked. 
Therefore all this matter he lefte 
undiscussed, and gave to every man 
free libertie and choise to beleve 
what he woulde.” 
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lands and goods and be forever 
banisht and expelled out of this 
province, 

“And be it also further enacted 
by the same authority, advice, and 
assent, that whatsoever person or 
persons shall from henceforth upon 
any occasion of offence or otherwise 
in a reproachful manner or way, 
declare, call, or denominate any per- 
son or persons whatsoever inhabit- 
ing, residing, trafficking, trading, or 
commercing within this province, or 
within any of the: ports, harbour, 
creeks, or havens to the same be- 
longing, an Heretick, Schismatic, 
Idolator, Puritan, Presbyterian, In- 
dependant, Popish Priest, Jesuit, 
Jesuited Papist, Lutheran, Calvinist, 
Anabaptist, Brownist, Antinomian, 
Barrowist, Roundhead, Separatist, 
or other name or terme in a re- 
proachful manner, relating to a 
matter of religion, shall for every 
such offence forfeit and lose the 
sum of 10f. sterling, or the value 
thereof to be levied on the goods 
and chattels of every such offend- 
ers, the one halfe thereof to be for- 
feited and paid unto the person or 
persons of whom such reproachful 
words are or shall be spoken or ut- 
tered, and the other halfe to the lord 
proprietary and his heires, lords and 
proprietaries of this province; but 
if such person or persons who shall 
at any time utter or speak any such 
reproachful words or language shall 
not have goods or chattels sufficient 
or overt within this province to be 
taken to satisfy the penalty afore- 
sayd, or that the same be not other- 
wise speedily satisfied, that then the 
person or persons so offending shall 
be publickly whipt and suffer im- 
prisonment without bayle or main- 
prize until he, she, or they shall 
respectfully satisfie the party of- 
fended or grieved by such reproach- 
ful language, by asking him or her 
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respectively forgiveness publickly 
for such his offence before the mag- 
istrate or chiefe officer or officers of 
the towne or place where such of- 
fence shall be given. 

“And be it further likewise en- 
acted by the authority and consent 
aforesayd, that every person or 
persons within this province that 
shall at any time hereafter prophane 
the Sabaoth or Lord’s day, called 
Sunday, by frequent swearing, drunk- 
enesse, or by any unciville or dis- 
orderly recreation, or by working 
on that day when absolute neces- 
sity doth not require, shall for every 
first offence forfeit 2s. 6d. sterling 
or the value thereof; and for the 
second offence 5s. sterling or the 
value thereof; and for the third 
offence, and for every time he shall 
offend in like manner afterwards, 
Ios. sterling or the value there- 
of; and in case such offender or 
offenders shall not have sufficient 
goods or chattels within this pro- 
vince to satisfie any of the afore- 
sayd penalties respectively hereby 
imposed for prophaning the Sabaoth 
or Lord’s day, called Sunday as 
aforesayd, then in every such case 
the party so offending shall for the 
first and second offence in that kind 
be imprisoned till hee or she shall 
publickly in open court, before the 
chief commander, Judge, or magis- 
trate of that county, towne, or pre- 
cinct wherein such offence shall be 
committed, acknowledge the scan- 
dall and offence he hath in that re- 
spect given against God and the 
good and civil gouvernment of this 
province ; and for the third offence 
and for every time after shall be 
publickly whipt. 

“And whereas the inforcing of 
the conscience in matters of religion 
hath frequently fallen out to be 
of dangerous consequence in those 
commonwealths where it hath been 
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practised, and for the more quiet 
and peaceable gouvernment of this 
province, and the better to preserve 
mutuall love and unity among the 
inhabitants here, Bee it, therefore, 
also by the lord proprietary, with 
the advice and assent of this assem- 
bly, ordained and enacted, except as 
in this present act is before declared 
and set forth, that no person or 
persons whatsoever in this province 
or the islands, ports, harbours, 
creeks, or havens thereunto belong- 
ing, professing to believe in Jesus 
Christ, shall from henceforth be any 
waies troubled, molested, or discoun- 
tenanced for or in his or her reli- 
gion, nor in the free exercise there- 
of within this province or the isl- 
ands thereto belonging, nor any 
way compelled to beleefe or exer- 
cise of any other religion against 
his or her consent, so as they be 
not unfaithful unto the lord pro- 
prietary, or molest or conspire the 
civil gouvernment, established or to 
be established in this province. 
under him and his heyres ; and that 
all and every person or persons that 
shall presume contrary to this act 
and the true intent and meaning 
thereof, directly or indirectly, eyther 
in person or estate, wilfully to 
wrong, disturb, or trouble or molest, 
any person or persons within this 
province professing to believe in 
Jesus Christ, for or in respect of his 
or her religion, or the free exercise © 
thereof within this province, other- 
wise than is provided for in this act, 
that such person or persons so of- 
fending shall be compelled to pay 
treble damages to the party so 
wronged or molested, and for every 
such offence shall also forfeit 20s. 
sterling in money, or the value 
thereof, for the use of the lord pro- 
prietary and his heires, lords and 
proprietaries of this province, and 
the other half thereof for the use of 
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the party so wronged or molested as 
aforesayd ; or if the party so offend- 
ing as aforesayd shall refuse or bee 
unable to recompence the party so 
wronged or to satisfie such fine or 
forfeiture, then such offender shall 
be severely punished by publick 
whipping and imprisonment during 
the pleasure of the lord proprietary 
or his lieutenant, or the chiefe 
gouvernour of this province for the 
time being, without bail or main- 
prize. 

“And be it further also enacted 
by the authority and consent afore- 
sayd, that the sheriffe or other 
officer or officers from time to time 
to be appointed and authorized for 
that purpose of the county, town, or 
precinct where every particular of- 
fence in this present act contained 
shall happen at any time to be com- 
mitted, and whereupon there is 
hereby a forfeiture, fine, or penalty 
imposed, shall from time to time 
distrain and seize the goods and 
estate of every such person so of- 
fending as aforesayd against this 
present act or any part thereof, and 
sell the same or any part thereof 
for the full satisfaction of such for- 
feiture, fine, or penalty as aforesayd 
restoring to the party so offending 
the remainder or overplus of the 
sayd goods and estate after such 
satisfaction so made as aforesayd,” 


Another singular and interesting circumstance in the history 
of the early colony of Maryland, one showing how completely 
that country was under Catholfe régime, is the claim of the 
Jesuit fathers in the province that the canon law prevailed and 
should be observed and enforced in Maryland, and that the 
benefit of clergy—privilegium clericale—existed there. Father 
White insisted on these points, and was met with strenuous 
Opposition by Mr. Lewger, the secretary of the province, a 
zealous Catholic. The controversy waxed hot and _ bitter. 
Father White appealed to the provincial, and Mr. Secretary 
Lewger to Lord Baltimore, in England; and they in turn ap- 
VOL, XXXVIII.—18 
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pealed to Rome. The Jesuits made their claim that the state 
should “ yeald and mayntaine to the Church all her rights and liber. 
ties which shee hath in other Catholick Countryes.” 

Such strange and crude notions have we often heard ex. 
pressed by intelligent laymen, both Catholic and Protestant, 
on this subject, that we will briefly state what is the canon law 
and what is the benefit of clergy. Canon law is the general 
public code of laws of the Catholic Church. It includes selec. 
tions from the civil law of the Romans, selections also from the 
Sacred Scriptures relating to discipline; the decrees of eccle. 
siastical councils; decretal letters of the popes; extracts from the 
writings of the Fathers: extravagantes, or laws of exceptional 
character or outside of the regular code; ecclesiastical customs, 
or common law; bulls and briefs of the popes; and, lastly, the 
concordats, or treaties, entered into between the popes and par- 
ticular kings or nations, which are made “in order to regulate 
those modifications of general legislation that the exigencies of 
times or other circumstances may demand, are a prominent 
feature in the present state of ecclesiastical polity, and are gradu- 
ally effecting important changes by making what was before but 
a solitary exception to become an almost universal rule.” 

The benefit of clergy is the exemption claimed for the clergy, 
and indeed for all, even laymen, aiding and engaged in the eccle- 
siastical service, from the penalties denounced by the secular 
laws of the land against certain crimes, exemption from the ju- 
risdiction of the secular courts in such cases, and the creation 
and maintenance of ecclesiastical courts with jurisdiction over 
such persons and offences. 

These claims are based upon the principle that the church, 
though a human institution, has a divine origin or creation, and 
is a perfect, visible organization, possessing inherently all that is 
necessary for a complete and independent body, such as the 
power of legislation and jurisdiction over ecclesiastical persons 
and cases. 

No formal decision from Rome on the controversy between 
Lord Baltimore and the Maryland Jesuits has been made known, 
beyond the fact that Lord Baltimore received authority from 
Rome to displace the Jesuits in Maryland and supply their 
places with secular clergymen. The Jesuits, however, never 
left their missions nor relaxed their labors either amongst the 
English Catholics or among the Indian tribes. It is alleged by 
Father White that the new-co.ners, or secular priests sent out 
to supplant them, on hearing the case of the fathers, united in 
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sustaining their side. At this juncture the whole controversy 
was amicably arranged in England between Lord Baltimore, the 
proprietary of the province, and Father More, the provincial of 
the Jesuits, whereby the jurisdiction of the canon law and the 
benefit of clergy were surrendered and abandoned by the So- 
ciety, and the Jesuits remained in undisputed possession of their 
beloved mission. 

The canon law, or corpus juris canonict, has never been pro- 
claimed or enforced in this country, nor are we aware of any 
other instance where the benefit of clergy has ever been claimed; 
but in some particular sections of our country the canon law is 
considered as applicable and in force as far as circumstances will 
permit, in consequence of those sections having been colonized 
by European countries in which the canon law at the time of 
the colonization was in full force, and having received their ec- 
clesiastical organization therefrom. In England the claim of 
the benefit of clergy was resisted with traditional animosity from 
Catholic times, and from the time of Henry VIII. the En- 
glish lawyers and legislators had a superstitious hatred and fear 
of the long-extinguished pretension equal to that entertained by 
Lucifer for holy water; and it was customary, in preparing 
English statutes of a criminal nature, to add after the denuncia- 
tion of the punishment the words “ without benefit of clergy,” even 
within a recent time. Some of the old colonial statutes of this 
country contained the same meaningless formula. In England 
the benefit of clergy was utterly abolished by the statutes of 
7 and 8 George IV. Although benefit of clergy never existed 
in the United States, we find, singularly enough, an act of Con- 
gress of April 30, 1790, wherein it is expressly provided that 
there shall be no denefit of clergy for any capital offences under 
the statute. 

The United States have always been and still remain a mis- 
sionary country under the jurisdiction of the Propaganda, as dis- 
tinguished from countries in which the full organization of the 
church is perfected and canon law promulgated and enforced. 
Beyond an occasional newspaper discussion and one or two cases 
in which a priest, resisting his bishop, appealed to the courts of 
law and claimed the benefits of the canon law, that system of 
ecclesiastical jurisprudence has seldom been even discussed or 
attempted to be introduced here. In recent years, however, the 
Propaganda has introduced a system of ecclesiastical tribunals 
into this country, by which in each diocese judices causarum were 
selected from among the priests of the diocese to hear and report 
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to the ordinary in cases of ecclesiastical offences charged against 
any priest of the diocese. Otherwise we are without the canon 
law, though its principles must necessarily be constantly invoked 
to a considerable extent by ordinaries of dioceses in deciding ec- 
clesiastical questions. During the accumulations of so many 
ages the corpus juris canonict has swollen into an enormous mass, 
equal in bulk and in the number of volumes to the gigantic pro- 
portions of corpus juris civilis of the Romans, perhaps even be. 
yond this. Great portions of the canon law are now obsolete, 
other portions are too cumbersome now for practical use, and 
still greater portions are wholly inapplicable and unsuited to the 
wants of the church, of society, and of the world in the nine. 
teenth century. 

A thorough revision of the canon law seems to be now a 
crying necessity. The present illustrious pontiff, Leo XIII, 
seems to us to be peculiarly fitted for the task. His great learn- 
ing, his profound research, his untiring habits of labor and study, 
his broad and comprehensive statesmanship, his able and skilful 
methods of handling the most difficult ecclesiastical affairs, and 
his marvellous energy and enlightened enterprise mark him out 
as a pope most eminently suited and perhaps providentially ele- 
vated to the chair of Peter for attempting and accomplishing 
this grand work. To direct and inspire the labors of, those 
whom he would appoint for this gigantic and erudite task would 
be a congenial undertaking with so great and learned a pontiff. 
A pontiff who has, with profound intellect, grasped the wants of 
the church and of society throughout the Christian world; who 
bas revived in our colleges and universities the study of St. 
Thomas Aquinas and the Christian philosophy of his school; 
who has raised the Roman doctorate to be a true diploma of 
theological and ecclesiastical learning; who, by his prudent, 
brave, and skilful diplomacy, has ameliorated the condition of 
Catholics under persecuting governments; who has brought 
imperial Prussia and is now bringing republican France to 
Canossa; who has taught the world that patriotism cannot be 
used as a cloak to cover dynamite and secret societies ; who has 
thrown open the treasures of the Vatican Library to the Muse of 
History—such a pontiff might well attempt, by the aid of learned 
commissions acting under his guidance and inspiration, the revi- 
sion, reformation, condensation, simplification, and codification of 
the canon law, that it might be made suited to the wants of 
the universal church, and of society throughout the world ; that 
it might be made applicable to all countries alike and without 
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evasion, and, remaining no longer a dead letter, should become 
again a living code, of which every patriarch, prelate, ecclesiastic, 
and layman in Christendom would take cognizance on its procla- 
mation once for all at Rome, and to which all should render un- 
qualified obedience. Such an achievement would be the crown- 
ing glory of the already glorious pontificate of Leo XIII. Such 
a code we would receive with joy, and hail its introduction into 
our own country with reverence and loyalty. 

The canon law as it existed in 1641, the introduction of 
which into Maryland Lord Baltimore and his Catholic secretary, 
Mr. Lewger, so strenuously resisted, and were finally sustained 
therein by the great-grandson of Sir Thomas More, the pro- 
vincial of the Society of Jesus, was a code vastly different from 
that which, under revision, would emanate from the pontificate 
of Leo XIII. 

We will resume in another article the consideration of Mr. 
Bancroft’s alterations of the History of the United States, in those 
parts especially which relate to the Catholic character of the 
Maryland colony. And here we would remind the learned his- 
torian of those burning words of Lacordaire in his twentieth 
conference of Notre Dame: “Mais on n’emprisonne pas la 
raison, on ne briile pas les faits, on ne déshonore pas la vertu, 
on n’assassine pas la logique”—You cannot imprison reason, you 
cannot burn up facts, you cannot dishonor virtue, you cannot assasst- 
nate logic. 
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ON the 2oth of July, 1812, while the grand army of Napoleon 
was entering Russia, a peaceful Frenchman, whose thoughts were 
more occupied with conquests in the heavens than on the earth, 
succeeded in adding another comet to the list of his discoveries, 
It was the tenth which he had been the first among men to set 
eyes on; he had averaged one each year since 1802, when he first 
began searching for these mysterious bodies. Strange and mor- 
tifying as it must have seemed to him, the magnificent comet of 
1811 had been the prize of another observer, though he himself 
succeeded in capturing a tolerably bright one in the latter part 
of that year. 

Seeking for comets seems to have been a real passion with 
Pons. From 1802 till 1827 he continued perseveringly at it, 
being the original discoverer of twenty-eight, few of which, how- 
ever, had any special astronomical interest. But the one which 
rewarded his labors in 1812, though not attaining any very great 
brilliancy, proved, when its orbit was accurately computed, to be 
indeed a remarkable object. It was the first after that of Halley 
which could, on the ground of the shape of its path alone, be 
predicted to return after a long period and an excursion far be- 
yond the limits of the solar system as then known. In fact, only 
a few years had elapsed since the illustrious Gauss had made the 
computation of an elliptic orbit for a body never before observed 
a comparatively easy matter; and the prediction of return for 
Halley’s comet, though possible from observations at one appear- 
ance, had really been based primarily on its supposed identity 
with those of 1531 and 1607. The comet of 1812 was, then, the 
first one of long period the return of which was definitely an- 
nounced on the basis of calculations made from one apparition 
alone; and it was quite a daring assertion on the part of the 
great computer Encke that it would return to the neighborhood 
of the sun in the early part of 1883. 

During the many years which have since elapsed interest in the 
fulfilment of this prediction was necessarily postponed ; and the 
comet of 1812 passed into temporary oblivion in the number of 
short-period ones the returns of which have since been verified. 
But as the time for its reappearance approached, the calculations 
on it, long shelved, were taken down and re-examined, and its 
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whole supposed path gone over with a view of ascertaining what 
disturbances it might have experienced from the action of the 
great planets of our system, including the recently-discovered 
Neptune. The result of this re-examination, made by Messrs. 
Schulhof and Bossert, was that the comet would not pass its 
perihelion, or nearest point to the sun, till September of next 
year; and as there seemed little probability of seeing it at a much 
longer time before perihelion than three months, no great in- 
terest was felt in searching for it as yet. A sweeping epheme- 
ris, as it is called, was, however, computed for the convenience of 
those who might wish to try their chance of picking it up. 

Let us explain briefly what this sweeping.ephemeris was. It 
must be understood that the position of the comet’s orbit in 
space was well enough known ; there it was, a clear and distinct 
elliptical curve, every point of which was as easily ascertainable 
by astronomers as if the comet in 1812 had left a line or trail of 
light along its whole path. Let us suppose for a moment that 
such a brilliant line, marking its path, had been left. There it 
would have been, standing out against the sky, following at any 
one time a definite course among the stars, but slowly shifting 
its apparent position among them, as this earth swung round 
through its own orbit about the sun. Sometimes this line would 
have seemed to have nearly its true elliptical shape ; sometimes, 
on the other hand, as we passed through the plane in which it 
lay, and saw it, as it were, edgeways, it would have appeared 
quite straight. 

Now, the orbit or path of the comet, of course, was not in fact 
a line of light, nor was it naturally visible in any way. But it 
could be made practically visible by the knowledge of astrono- 
mers as to its real position. The course it would follow over its 
background of stars at any time of year could be calculated, and 
this course plotted on a celestial map. These plottings, being 
made for dates at regular intervals, say of five or ten days, 
through the year, constitute, then, the sweeping ephemeris—so 
called because if any one should wish to find the expected comet 
at any one of these dates, he would only have to sweep with his 
telescope along the plotted curve corresponding to that particu. 
lar date. If the comet could be seen at all it would be seen 
somewhere on that curve, for the simple reason that it is really 
somewhere on the actual curve in space which has thus, as has 
been said, been made practically visible. 

But why not; it may be asked, instead of putting down this 
curve on the map for various times, put down the place which 
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the comet itself would apparently occupy among the stars at 
those times? To this it must be answered that such a thing 
would be highly desirable; it is often done when our knowledge 
is precise enough, and the result is what we call an ephemeris 
simply, without any “sweeping” about it. But the difficulty of 
doing it in this case was this: that though, as has been said, we 
knew the position and shape of the orbit very accurately, at least 
in its nearer portions, we did not know with sufficient accuracy 
the position of the comet in that orbit. It had, indeed, been pre- 
dicted that it would arrive at perihelion in September, 1884; but 
this result was confessedly liable to great error one way or the 
other, so that no one could say with certainty at any time whe. 
ther the comet would be one hundred millions or three hundred 
millions of miles; from the sun. It was like an expected train, 
with the telegraph broken down: we know it is somewhere on 
the track, but where it is no one can tell till he sees it. 

Such was the state of things at the beginning of September 
just past. At that time Mr. W. R. Brooks, of Phelps, N. Y., an- 
nounced the detection by himself of an object suspected to be a 
comet. He telegraphed its position among the stars to other as- 
tronomers, that they might observe it and help to determine its 
orbit, should it be a comet, as soon as possible. After a few 
days, observations were obtained sufficient for the computation 
of an orbit, which was assumed, as it is always with new comets, 
to be parabolic in form. 

Well, now, it may be asked, was this comet of Mr. Brooks 
anywhere on the line corresponding to that date in the sweeping 
ephemeris for the comet of 1812? If so, surely it would have 
been suspected at once as being that object. The answer is that 
it was not on that line, or rather that the line was not on it; 
though it ought to have been, as will be seen subsequently. The 
new comet was, therefore, not suspected of identity with the 
expected visitor, and various calculations of its path from the 
present observations alone were made, which did not agree very 
well with each other. This discordance was probably partly 
owing to the considerable error of the assumption which had 
been made as to the parabolic form of the orbit; but it was 
ascribed rather to the shortness of time as yet elapsed since 
discovery and the slowness of the comet’s apparent motion, 
Further calculation was, therefore, postponed till more observa- 
tions should have been made. 

It. is principally by the discordance of these orbits, and the 
want of confidence in them, that the failure of astronomers to 
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recognize the similarity of one of them to that of the comet of 
1812 should, as it would seem, be explained; though the general 
belief that the latter was not coming yet may have had some- 
thing to do with it, as well as the fact that the line of the sweep- 
ing ephemeris was not on the Brooks comet, as has been said. 
However, be the reason what it may, this similarity remained 
without any practical recognition for several days. When it did 
at last succeed in making an impression, it of course naturally 
occurred to settle the question of identity by seeing if, after all, 
the Brooks comet would not fall on the path of the 1812 comet 
projected in the heavens; and the calculation being made, it 
appeared, somewhat to the surprise of the astronomical world, 
that such was actually the case. The Brooks comet was found 
to be really on the path of that of 1812, and was therefore rea- 
sonably assumed to be that body; and from the definite place 
which it occupied in that elliptical orbit it was computed, with 
great probability of exactness, that its perihelion passage would 
be made on the 25th of January, 1884. 

But why was it that the lines marked out in the heavens by 
the sweeping ephemeris did not cover it? It was simply that 
they were not carried out far enough. It had not been supposed, 
as has been said above, that the returning comet of 1812 would 
be seen more than about three months before its perihelion ; and, 
therefore, the calculations necessary for the projection of its 
orbit on the heavens being somewhat laborious, it had not been 
considered worth while to make them for a less advanced posi- 
tion of the comet in its path. In other words, only a part of the 
ellipse, extending to the place the comet would occupy three 
months before perihelion, had been thus projected for the various 
dates; but at the time of discovery it actually lacked, as will be 
seen by reference to the dates above given, nearly five months of 
the time of perihelion. Of course, therefore, the Brooks comet 
was not on the lines as actually drawn; if they had been ex- 
tended they would have covered it. The improvement in in- 
struments, the skill, vigilance, and assiduity of comet-finders, had 
strangely in this case defeated their own ends in causing the 
failure to recognize the comet of 1812 by picking it up too soon. 

Observations since made confirm the identity of the two 
bodies discovered by M. Pons and Mr. Brooks; and by the in- 
formation which we now possess, unusually accurate for such an 
early period in a comet’s apparition, we are able to predict with 
confidence its future course in the heavens. Its apparent path 
will be through.a part of the sky lying east of the sun, so that at 
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the time of its greatest brilliancy, in January, it will be seen in the 
western sky after sunset, thus having an advantage over its mag. 
nificent predecessor of last year. It is a little curious, by the 
way, that this comet should at both apparitions be put in com. 
parative obscurity by an unusually splendid one just preceding 
it. It will disappear in the southwest early in February. 

With regard to its futare brightness nothing certain can be 
affirmed. The only way we have of calculating it is by assum. 
ing it to shine simply by reflected light from the sun, like a 
planet; on this assumption it will be in the middle of January 
about seventy times as bright as now (September 27), and ought, 
therefore, to be equal then to a star of about the third magnitude, 
and easily, though not brilliantly, visible to the naked eye. But 
the assumption that comets shine only by reflected light is mani- 
festly incorrect in many cases; and since its discovery this comet 
has discountenanced it by suddenly multiplying its light ten or 
fifteen times within forty-eight hours. At its apparition in 1812 
it was visible to the naked eye with a tail two degrees long; at 
the present one it ought, from its relative position to us, to be 
three or four times brighter than then, and will show its tail with 
little foreshortening. The chances, therefore, are good for its 
making a fairly fine show. 

The peculiar interest attached to it is its return on time from 
the immense depths of space into which it has plunged, and the 
interesting verification which it gives of the laws which govern 
the movements of the heavenly bodies; though, of course, to 
professional astronomers no such verification is needed. It will 
help to redeem its fellows from the suspicion of being “erratic” 
in their movements, and will show that the reason others do not 
come back as it has done is simply that the calculations made on 
them, giving no indication of anything but a parabolic or infinite 
orbit, have not justified any expectation that they would do so. 
The ordinary or parabolic comet, while in sight, keeps on its line 
as perfectly as this one does; but the curve on which it runs is 
not a closed one, and therefore it would be folly to expect it to 
renew its course. 

Be it remembered, then, here is the first long-period comet 
which has been predicted to return from calculations made on 
the shape of its path alone ; and here it is, 

One question arises now: If this comet is a periodic one, 
why was it not seen before 1812? To this it may be answered 
that there was only one previous apparition at which it could be 
expected to have been noticed, at about -1741 or thereabouts} 
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for previously telescopic comets, as this one would sometimes be 
in its whole course, were seldom seen, and even faint, naked-eye 
comets would attract little attention. In April, 1742, we have an 
account of a comet seen by several persons in the Southern 
Ocean, occupying the position that this would have had after 
perihelion. But it may be that its first visit to our system was 
in 1812, and that it was then, on its approach to the sun, thrown 
into an elliptic orbit by the action of one of the outlying planets. 
Such tricks have been played with comets before; in fact, it is 
not impossible that such has been the origin of all periodicity or 
ellipticity in cometary orbits. 

The next similar return of a long-period comet now expected 
from calculation is that of the one of 1815, the date of its next 
perihelion passage having been assigned by Bessel, one of the 
greatest astronomers of this century, for February 9, 1887. Let 
us hope that‘ it, too, will sustain the reputation of the discoverer 
of gravitation by coming back with the punctuality which that 
of 1812 has shown. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Prous AFFECTIONS TOWARDS GOD AND THE SAINTS: Meditations for every 
day in the year, and for the principal festivals. From the Latin of the 
Venerable Nicolas Lancicius, S.J. With a preface by George Porter, of 
the same society. London: Burns & Oates. 1883. 


We give this book a hearty recommendation. It is an excellent manual 
for daily meditation. The matter is plain, well chosen, easily remembered, 
conveniently divided, and has about it a sort of suggestiveness or fruitful- 
ness which is the charm of any good meditation book. As slovenly pre- 
paration is the great fault of meditation, Father Porter, himself an expe- 
rienced teacher of mental prayer, has wisely dwelt especially upon it in his 
preface. Whoever will lay his suggestions to heart and faithfully use this 
book, and (we will venture to add) will daily commit to memory a few 
gentences from Scripture illustrating the points presented by the saintly 
author, will be likely to find relief from the distractions and barrenness 
often besetting mental prayer. 


THE Lire OF MARTIN LUTHER. Compiled from reliable sources by the 
Rev, Wiiliam Stang. New York: Fr. Pustet & és. 1883. 


This is a short, timely, and authentic record of the life of the father of 
the so-called Reformation. The author has done well in allowing Luther 
to depict himself. Its readers who are convincible cannot help making 
the reflection that when. such a man as Martin Luther turns reformer one 
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might as well expect to gather figs of thistles or grapes of thorns as the 
purification, from such hands, of the church of God. This fourth centen- 
nial, by spreading genuine information of the life of Martin Luther, appears 
destined to cover the originator of the religious revolution of the sixteenth 
century with merited disgrace. All seekers after truth, and lovers of it, 
should read this book. 


SERMONS AND DISCOURSES BY THE LATE Most REV. JOHN MACHALE, D.D,, 
ARCHBISHOP OF TUAM. Edited by Thomas MacHale, D.D., Ph.D, 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society Co., 9 Barclay Street. 1883. 


An admirable collection of sermons on general subjects and for par- 
ticular occasions, marked throughout by the eloquence, thought, and 
learning of their distinguished author, whose name only needs to be men- 
tioned to command attention and interest for these discourses, and to as- 
sure them to be models of sacred oratory, as indeed they are. 


GROWTH IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF OUR LORD. Meditations adapted from 
the French original of the Abbé De Brandt, by a Daughter of the 
Cross. Vols. iii.and iv. London: Burns & Oates. 1883. 


In the January number of this magazine we called attention to the first 
volume of these Meditations as promising to be a real addition to this par- 
ticular kind of spiritual and ascetic works. 

Now that the series is complete, and we are in a position to judge with 
knowledge and to praise with discrimination, it is due the compiler and 
translator to say that the promise has been fulfilled, and we trust many 
souls will profit by her labor. For solidity, for a fulness of treatment at 
once sufficient and yet suggestive, for a completeness of subjects suited 
to the great devotions, to the greater feast-days, days of retreat, etc., we 
know of none for general use in private or for communities equal to these 
here published. 


THE SERAPHIC OCTAVE; or, Spiritual Retreat of Eight Days for all the 
Children of St. Francis of Assisi. Adapted for the use of all Religious, 
St. Louis: B. Herder. 1883. 


This is a practical, solid, and most useful work for those who make 
retreats. There is needed a variety of this kind of books, and we are glad 
to have this one from a Franciscan source. The translation reads well, and 
the get-up of the volume is creditable to the publisher. 


Jus CANONICUM JUXTA ORDINEM DECRETALIUM RECENTIORIBUS SEDIS 
APOSTOLICZ DECRETIS ET RECT& RATIONI IN OMNIBUS CONSONUM. 
Auctore E. Grandclaude, Vicario Generali, Doctore in Sacra Theo- 
logia et in Jure Canonico. Parisiis: apud Victorem Lecoffre. 1882. 

« 


This is a very profound, extensive, and able treatise on canon law, in 
three volumes, containing in all about eighteen hundred pages. It follows, 
as intimated in ‘the title, the order of the five books of Decretals, and is 
prefaced by a general treatise on canon and civil law, and on the Roman 
Curia. From what examination we have been able to give it, it strikes us 
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as being the most satisfactory and thorough work on the subject which 
has appeared in recent times, 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATHOLIC FAMILY ANNUAL FOR 1884,. With Calen- 
dars calculated for different parallels of latitude and adapted for use 
throughout the United States. New York: The Catholic Publica- 


tion Society Co. 

This is the sixteenth year of the Annual, and it is a pleasure to see 
that, excellent as it has always been, it continues to improve, especially in 
the engravings, The portraits particularly are good ; for instance, that of 
Cardinal Cheverus, who was the first bishop of Boston, and that of the late 
Father Pise, of Brooklyn. A fine face, too, is that of the first bishop of St. 
Louis, the polished yet energetic and warm-hearted Italian, Rosati, There 
is also the keen yet true and earnest Scotch face of the late Mr. James 
Burns, the founder of the well-known London Catholic publishing house 
of Burns & Oates, who, the son of a Presbyterian minister and for many 
years one of the most noted Protestant publishers in England, sacrificed 
many advantages on becoming a Catholic, and devoted the rest of his life 
to the formation of a good Catholic literature for his countrymen. Besides 
the many well-written articles of contemporary Catholic biography, includ- 
ing, in addition to those already named, Archbishop Hannan of Halifax, 
Louis Veuillot, Father Saint-Cyr, “the pioneer priest of Chicago,” Father 
Thomas Burke, O.P., Archbishop Wood of Philadelphia, all gone to their 
reward within the last year, there are several interesting historical sketches, 
Among the last are “The Albigenses,” “St. Dominic,” “The Waldenses,” 
“St. Teresa and the Carmelites,” “ St. Francis Xavier,” “The Baron of St. 
Castine,” “Mary Ward,” foundress in the sixteenth century of the English 
Institute of the Blessed Virgin, and “ Frances Mary Teresa Ball,” foundress 
in this century of the Irish Institute of the Blessed Virgin. There are 
statistics too, such as many readers are apt to pass unnoticed, though 
their compilation requires skill and labor, and a sagacious scrutiny of them 
is very instructive. Then there are interesting accounts of historical 
localities, and there is one of the clearest and best-written descriptions 
yet published of the great suspension bridge between New York and 
' Brooklyn, a description which its author has had revised by the chief 
engineer of the bridge. In fact, the one hundred and fifty-six pages of the 
deservedly successful Annua/ are full of interesting and highly instructive 
articles by competent writers. 


ANNALS OF Fort Mackinac. By Dwight H. Kelton, Lieutenant United 
States Army. Revised edition. 1883. 


In 1877 the Very Rev. Father Jacker, who is dean of the district, dis- 
covered the remains of the heroic missionary Father Marquette at the vil- 
lage of St. Ignace, on the site of the little Jesuit church, where they had 
been interred June 9, 1677, just two hundred years before. The pamphlet 
above, by Lieut. Kelton, of the Tenth United States Infantry, even though 
it follows the dry method of annals, is interesting reading, and in a greater 
degree is valuable for those who have anything to do with keeping the 
annals of the church in the region about the upper great lakes. 
Michilimackinac, Lieut. Kelton says, means the country of the Mishini- 
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maki, and was originally applied to the eastern half of the upper penin. 
sula, and now in its shortened form of Mackinac it is applied to the island 
and the strait just south of Pointe St. Ignace. These Annals cover the his- 
tory of the region from 1634, when it was first visited by Jean Nicolet, to 
the present time. Many vicissitudes have overtaken the little village of 
St. Ignace and the island of Mackinac, with its fort begun by the English 
in 1780 to replace the fort at “Old Mackinac,” on the north shore. In the 
winter of 1680-1 the famous explorer, Father Hennepin, of the Recollects 
of St. Francis, was at St. Ignace and.enrolled the fur-traders there in the 
third order of St. Francis. By the surrender of Quebec in 1759 this region 
passed to the English, though Pontiac took the fort at Old Mackinac from 
them and held it for a short while. By various devices the English, in 
spite of the treaty of 1783, maintained possession of the new fort until 1796, 
and ‘again in 1812 captured it from us. In 1814 our troops made an assault, 
but in vain. The British garrison at that time consisted principally of the 
Glengarry Light Infantry, a force enlisted among the Catholic Scotch 
Highlanders of Glengarry in Canada. Lieut. Kelton’s pamphlet gives lists 
of the priests who have served this mission from 1670 to 1883, as well as 
of the respective French and English commandants previous to American 
possession, and of the officers of the garrison of Fort Mackinac since. 


CROWN OF THORNS, and other Tales. 24mo, pp. 69. Baltimore: John B, 
Piet & Co. 

Simon VERDE; or, The Good-Natured Man. By the author of TZasso’s 
» Enchanted Ground. 24mo, pp. 105. Baltimore: John B. Piet & Co. 


THE FEAST OF FLOWERS, and other Tales. 24mo, pp.70. Baltimore: John 

B. Piet & Co. 

FILIAL Love BEFORE ALL, and other Tales. 24mo, pp. 104. Baltimore: 

John B. Piet & Co. 

THE QUEEN’S CONFESSION ; or, The Martyrdom of St. John Nepomucene, 

From the French of Raoul de Navéry. 18mo, pp.174. Baltimore: John 

B. Piet & Co. 

There can be no hesitation in recommending the above five books to 
those selecting reading matter for the younger Catholic children. The 
Queen’s Confession, though, it must be said, is adapted for more advanced chil- 
dren also, and would not be uninteresting to older readers even. Its story 
deals with the great patron saint of the Czechs, that holy priest, John of 
Nepomuk, who sacrificed his life rather than break the seal of confession. 
The preface is written by a Franciscan friar of the Irish province, who hides 
himself under initials; and, as he well says, ‘‘the story. of Queen Jane’s [of 
Bohemia] life is worth telling. She had all the virtues of a modest maiden, 
a suffering queen, and a saintly woman. St. John Nepomucene is one of 
the martyrs of the church. His courage, piety, fortitude, and death 
demand the reverence of the priest and the esteem of every one that reads 
the history of his life.” 


RoSE PARNELL, THE FLOWER OF AVONDALE. A Tale of the Rebellion, ’98 
By D. P. Conyngham, LL.D. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1883. , 


Under the guise of a romance, the heroine of which is a member of a 
well-known Irish family that for some generations has been identified with 
the patriotic party in Ireland, the author has made a skilful and interest- 
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ing historical picture of some of the scenes in the ill-conducted and luckless 
attempt of a part of the Irish people in 1798 to win freedom. The’author 
himself—a gentleman who, besides being a man of literary experience, had 
made an honorable record of another kind by what might be called ama- 
teur military services in the Union army during the late civil war—passed 
to his rest only a few months ago, so that any success his book may meet 
with cannot profit him now. The scenes of ‘98 here described are suffi- 
ciently soul-stirring, yet, as history vouches, it would be hard to exaggerate 
the cruelty of the outrages; committed at that time by the English troops, 
or by the Protestant yeomanry acting in the English service in Ireland. 
It is to be hoped that the day of such horrors for Ireland has passed, and 
that there is yet in store for the fateful isle a period of peace and of pros- 


perity. 


THE NorMAL Music Course. A series of exercises, studies, and songs, de- 
fining and illustrating the art of sight-reading ; progressively arranged 
from the first conception and production of tones to the most ad- 
vanced choral practice. First Reader. By John W. Tufts and H. E. 
Holt, New York. 

THE NorMAL Music CoursE, ETC. Second Reader. 

MANUAL FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS, to accompany the Readers and 
Charts of the Normal Music Course, By John W. Tufts and H. E. 
Holt. New York, Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1883. 


These two musical readers are of a small quarto shape, and both by 
their tasteful covers and their handsomely and clearly printed music ought 
to prove very attractive to the younger classes in schools, for whom they 
are intended. The Manual gives a key to the method followed in the two 
readers. The First Reader, which is divided into two parts, contains, first, 
so much of theoretical instruction as is necessary, and, secondly, a selec- 
tion of very pretty childish songs. The Second Reader, intended for more 
advanced classes, develops the theory and contains a still larger collection 
of songs than the First Reader. 


THE MARTYRS OF CASTELFIDARDO. Translated from the French by a 
member of the Presentation Convent, Lixnaw, Co. Kerry. 18mo, pp. 
vi-240. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1883. 

THE LirrLE HuUNCHBACK. By the Countess de Ségur. Translated by 
Clara Mulholland. New edition. 18mo, pp. 287. Dublin: M. H. Gill & 
Son. 1883. : 

Wirnout Beauty; or, The Story of a Plain Woman. Translated from the 

* French of Mile. Zenaide Fleurot, by Alice Wilmot Chetwode. 18mo, 
pp. 304. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1883. 

TALEs By CANON SCHMID. Newly translated by H.J.G. (Containing. fif- 
teen of the tales.) 18mo, pp. 384. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1883, 
(For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


The above four little books can be heartily recommended to all whoare 
looking for something for their children to read. The last-named book 
especially, the famous little German tales, will go on its own well-known 
and well-appreciated merits, the translation itself being easy, clear, and 
idiomatic in its style. 
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HISTOIRE DE MADEMOISELLE LE GRAS (LOUISE DE MARILLAC,) FONDA: 
TRICE DES FILLES DE LA CHARITE, PRECEDEE DES LETTRES DE Me 
MERMILLOD, EVEQUE D’HEBRON, VICAIRE APOSTOLIQUE DE GENE 
ET DE M. FIAT, SUPERIEUR GENERAL DES PRETRES DE LA MISSION | 
DES FILLES DE LA CHARITE. Paris: Poussielgue Fréres. 1883, 99)" 
This book will be noticed soon. 





THE Rose OF VENICE: A Story of Love, Hatred, and Remorse. By S, Christopher. Balti- 
more : John B, Piet & Co. 1883. Mi, 

Lapy GLasTONBURY’s BouDOIR ; or, The History of Two Weeks. By the author of The Waw 
Utopia. 18mo, pp.279. London: Burns & Oates, 1883, t 

VADE MECUM AD INFIRMOS, pro Missionariis Americe Septen, Continens preces lingua anglica 
et germanica pro cura infirmorum utiles. S, Ludovici. 1883. : ay 

Nano NaGLE: her Life, her Labors, and their Fruits, By William Hutch, D,D., president of 
St. Colman’s College, Fermoy, New edition, Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-515. Dublin: M. H, 
Gill & Son, 1882. L 

SHORT MEDITATIONS TO AID Pious SOULS IN THE RECITATION OF THE HOLY Rosary, 
Translated from the French by a Member of the Order of St. Dominic, 32mo, pp. vi.—308, 
New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet. 1883. 

BERTHA DE MoRNAY, SISTER OF CHARITY: her Life and Writings. With preface by Natalis 
de Wailly, member of the French Institute, Translated from the French. 18mo, xvi- 
271. Dublin: Browne & Nolan, 1883. Be 

A New DEPARTURE IN THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, WITH THEORIES UPON 
THE NERVE FORCE, FEVER, CONTAGION, ETC. By C. A. Hardey, M.D., Graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania, New York: P, O’Shea. 1883. 

Our AMERICAN SICILY ; where they grow the genuine Sicily lemon, as well as 


‘The Orange, Banana, and Guava, 
The Pine-Apple, Date, and Cassava,” 


[A pamphlet description, for Catholic colonization purposes, of the San Antonio colony res 
servation in Florida, By Judge Edmund F, Dunne, the president at San Antonio, Florida.] 











